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f   e  o  t   u  r  e 


The  information  revolution  now  pro- 
ducing rapid  changes  in  library  use 
and  management  involves  more 
than  merely  introducing  new  sys- 
tems for  distributing  knowledge. 
It  has  already  had  an  impact  on  the  very 
environment  of  reading  itself — evoking  the 
prospect  of  new  literary  forms,  social  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  mind.  The  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  two  essays  that  follow  is  their 
attempt  to  map  out  specific  parts  of  the 
terrain  in  which  reading  will  take  place. 

"Astonish  Us!"  focuses  on  the  external 
world  that  the  reader  will  inhabit.  Reprinted 
from  Rob  Wittig's  Invisible  Rendezvous: 
Connection  and  Collaboration  in  tbe  New 
Landscape  of  Electronic  Writing,  it  is  a  mani- 
festo calling  for  the  creation  of  interactive, 
multi-media  literary  forms  and  demanding  an 
altered  environment  where  the  reader  is  a 
"participant"  in  the  creative  process  rather 
than  just  a  viewer  of  the  final,  exhibited  arti- 
fact. The  second  piece  strikes  a  more  familiar 
note  as  Professor  Wallace  Jackson  defines  the 
interior  process  of  reading  within  a  cultural 
environment  increasingly  characterized  by 
diversity  and  change.  The  excerpt  from 
Professor  Jackson's  handbook  for  a  Duke 
University  freshman  seminar  calls  attention  to 
the  archaeology  of  reading:  an  active,  partic- 
ipatory unearthing,  in  which  the  "irrepressible 
freshness"  of  the  text  is  reimagined.  The 
"good  reader  is  restless...he  disqssembles  and 
reassembles  the  text,  he  fills  in  all  its  secret 
passages."  The  literary  work  is  not  the  per- 
manently fixed  well-wrought  urn  to  be 
serenely  examined  from  beyond  one's  reach, 
but  a  maze  to  be  continually  entered  and 
explored. 

Both  pieces  present  the  possibilities  of 
"unexpected  encounters":  the  first  with  new 
forms  about  to  take  shape,  the  second  with 
traditional  forms  that  challenge  the  reader  in 
ways  both  personal  and  impersonal. 

Greg  Lowchy 
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ASTONISH  US! 

ROB  WITTIG,  "ASTONISH 
US"  FROM  INVISIBLE 
RENDEZVOUS,  ©1994  BY 
ROB  WITTIG,  WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 
REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Is  there  life  after  literature?"  asked  the 
preface  to  the  printed  Invisible  Seattle's 
Omnia  magazine  of  1985.  The  answer  is 
yes.  The  experience  of  IN.S.OMNIA  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  similar  projects 
under  way  leaves  all  readers  and  writers 
with  a  choice.  Either  they  can  continue  to  con- 
sider writing  and  reading  to  be  entirely  con- 
tained in  their  favorite  bookstore,  or  they  can 
include  the  writing  accessible  by  modem  and 
found  in  the  wunderkammer  of  the  world.  They 
can  choose  to  acknowledge  or  reject  the  unclas- 
sified, marginal  experiences  of  reading  and 
writing  that  already  fill  their  odd  moments. 

We  as  in.s.omniacs  are  used  to  living  in 
such  a  permeable  world.  We  have  a  taste  for  it, 
and  we're  thirsty  for  more.  We  have  offered  our 
few  experiences.  Now  you  are  implored  to 
come  and  astonish  us! 

Writers  of  criticism  and  analysis! 
Let  us  see  the  world  of  linkage  the  way 
people  use  it!  Teach  us  to  enjoy  combinations  of 
culture.  Teach  us  to  connect  events  that  occur 
over  time,  to  connect  work  in  multiple  media.  If 
the  intimacies  of  Anais  Nin's  diaries  are 
unveiled  by  being  published  over  decades  in 
increasingly  frank  installments,  isn't  the  timing 
of  that  process  part  of  its  effect?  If  filmmaker 
Spike  Lee  always  writes  and  publishes  a  book 
with  every  film,  don't  film  and  book  form  a 
"project?"  If  the  nature  of  some  projects  (the 
magnificent  Subgeniuses,  for  example)  is  par- 
ticipation rather  than  exhibition,  isn't  it  time  for 


a  new  critical  perspective — notes  from  the  user, 
rather  than  the  observer? 

Voltaire  died  convinced  that  his  eternal 
glory  rested  on  his  great  tragic  dramas,  dramas 
that  are  rarely  read  and  even  more  rarely  pro- 
duced today.  The  letters,  the  essays — mere  jour- 
nalism! Dated  jottings  of  topical  interest  only! 
How  often  have  works  that  were  considered 
"recreational"  eclipsed  a  writer's  "serious"  pro- 
ductions in  the  eyes  of  history!  "Are  the  novels 
of  today,"  asks  in.s.omniac  Multatuli 
(INS.OMNIA  1991),  "the  'Voltaire's  tragedies' 
of  the  21  century?" 

Let's  see  critical  thought  put  to  the  "expe- 
rience design"  of  parties  and  other  private  cul- 
tural events.  A  tame  example:  certain  Chicago 
in.s.omniacs  plot  what  they  call  8  1/2  events 
that  strive  for  a  systematic  overeducation  of  the 
senses — multiple  televisions,  books,  books  on 
tape,  radios — pouring  into  bodies  charged  with 
nothing  but  coffee.  Their  starting  point  is  the 
psychological  finding  that  humans  can  usefully 
hold  a  maximum  of  seven  things  in  their  minds 
at  any  one  time.  The  name  8  1/2  was  chosen 
not  only  to  indicate  the  attempt  to  push  that 
limit,  but  because  it  already  has  a  meaning  and 
connotations  (Fellini's  film).  Reusing  the  name 
"overloads"  it  with  connections.  The  8  1/2-ers 
are  known  for  their  great  love  of  Finnegans 
Wake,  that  giant  Irish  rec  rom  filled  with  radios, 
TVs,  books,  turntables,  and  cassette  decs,  all 
blasting  away. 

Compositors  and  Designers! 

Let's  see  paper  printouts  that  better  cor- 
respond to  the  discoveries  of  the  electronic 
realm,  that  translate  and  extend  these  methods 
into  the  print  medium. 

Writers  of  software,  Sysops,  Literary 
Contractors! 

Let's  see  software  with  personality,  even 
obnoxious  personality,  such  as  the  word  proces- 
sor envisioned  by  in.s.ommiac  David  Zank 
(IN.S.OMNIA  1986).  This  program  would  do 
more  than  beep  while  it  automatically  changed  a 
misspelled  word  (as  some  already  do).  This  pro- 
gram would  actually  reach  in  and  change  a 
word  you  had  written,  automatically  tinker  with 
your  prose,  refuse  to  print  certain  words,  deflect 


WRITERS,  READERS, 
USERS!  MEET  US  AT 
THE  INVISIBLE 
RENDEZVOUS! 


the  course  of  your  text,  challenge  you  to  over- 
come certain  obstacles.  Let's  see  a  word  proces- 
sor that  really  processes,  like  a  food  processor! 

Let's  see  literary  essays  in  the  form  of 
software,  like  the  old  IN.S.OMNIA  idea  of  The 
Ameliorator,  a  program  that  would  use  com- 
pound Oulipean  algorithms  to  rescue  inade- 
quate writing.  "Garbage  in,  beauty  out!"  goes 
the  slogan.  "Is  your  home  one  of  the  millions 
that  contains  a  box  of  incomplete  short  stories 
somewhere  on  a  shelf?  A  notebook  of  old 
poems?  A  half-finished  novel?  The  Ameliorator 
will  perform  an  automatic  literary  makeover! 
The  Ameliorator,  thanks  to  the  latest  literary 
engineering,  combines  your  fragments  with 
others  unlike  them  to  build  texts  of  extraordi- 
nary luster.  We  stand  beside  our  motto:  There 
Are  No  Bad  Books  (IN.S.OMNIA  1986)." 

Let's  finally  see  that  bulletin  board  that 
will  capture  the  rhythm  of  composition — the 
pauses,  false  starts,  erasures.  Imagine  a  user  sign- 
ing on  under  a  pseudonym  and  copying  a  mes- 
sage, already  written  out  in  longhand,  onto  the 
system — putting  in  false  pauses,  fake  corrections, 
just  for  effect.  Imagine  watching  a  replay,  like  a 
player  piano  roll,  of  Proust  writing.  Imagine  a 
scholar,  working  from  manuscripts,  recording  a 
facsimile  piano  roll  of  Proust  writing. 

Let's  see  bulletin  boards  with  startling 
links  to  unseen  aspects  of  life — public  writing 
receptacles  around  the  world,  links  to  the  work- 
ing computers  of  weird  magazines  and  weirder 
art  studios.  Imagine  a  contract  that  would 
require  your  favorite  contemporary  writer  to 
write  a  text  (intended  for  print  publication  else- 
where) on  a  machine  that  was  connected,  live,  to 
your  bulletin  board  system,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  If  you  called  up  and  the  writer  was  eating 


or  sleeping,  all  you  would  see  would  be  the  last 
page  of  what  she  had  written,  sitting  motionless 
on  the  screen.  If  she  went  on  vacation,  that  page 
would  stay  for  days.  But  what  if  by  chance  on  a 
hot,  irritable  night,  boredom  drove  you  to  your 
terminal  and  you  happened  to  glance  in  her 
room  and  find  her  working?  Feverish  para- 
graphs interrupted  by  five-minute  lapses.  Is  she 
pacing?  Making  coffee?  Consulting  books? 
Which  books?  You  watch  her  come  up  with  sen- 
tences that  are  brilliant  or  a  lame  parody  of  her- 
self. Are  there  others  watching,  or  are  you  the 
only  one?  Is  the  knowledge  that  you  are  there,  or 
might  be,  changing  the  text?  Is  it  therefore  partly 
your  text? 

Let's  see  bulletin  boards  that  offer  ser- 
vices such  as  the  "Hugaphone"  (an  idea  in 
Krueger's  Artificial  Reality  (1983,  232)  for  the 
solace  of  long-distance  lovers.  A  Krueger  bed 
would  use  tiny  motors  in  the  mattress  and  inex- 
pensive packet  switching  telecommunications 
to  create  a  warm,  raised  form  to  indicate  where 
the  other  person  is  sleeping.  The  forms  would 
move  as  the  two  move. 

Let's  see  solutions  to  the  distribution 
problems  of  the  traditional  print  publishing 
industry.  Can  we  beat  warehousing  costs  by 
long-distance  relay  of  books  in  electronic  form, 
coupled  with  local  printing  on  demand? 

Let's  see  a  "Books  While  You  Wait"  booth. 
Modeled  on  the  tiny  photo  finishing  huts  that 
proliferated  in  the  '80s,  "Book  While  You  Wait" 
could  offer  printing  on  demand  of  books  from  a 
huge  on-line  library.  "Why  don't  you  have  a  lit- 
tle snack  over  at  Mr.  Donuts,  sir.  Your  book  will 
be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Let's  see  a  fully  automated  "Jukebooks." 
A  Jukebooks  would  be  a  honking,  flashing, 
Wurlitzer-style  credenza  that  holds  gigabytes  of 
messages  on  laser  disk  and  sports  a  showy 
laser  printer.  A  passerby  flips  through  the  cata- 
log, inserts  the  payment,  and  watches  while  the 
pages  roll  out  into  the  tray. 

Writers,  readers,  users!  Meet  us  at  the 
invisible  rendezvous!  "You,"  as  the  map  says, 
"are  here." 


IN  THE  MAZE 


Wallace  Jackson 
Chairman, 
English  Department 
I  DukeUniversity 
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Each  successive  word  con- 
tributes to  the  imprisonment.  You  can  read 
straight  ahead  until  the  end  when  you  find 
release,  but  you  may  not  know  what  you  have 
come  into  or  what  you  have  emerged  from. 
How  does  one  know  what  to  do  with  words, 
which  may  have  accumulatively  oppressive 
weight?  One  asks,  "What's  it  all  about?"  And 
someone  answers.  And  then  you  say:  "Oh,  I 
didn't  get  that  out  of  it  at  all.  I  think  it's 
about..."  And  so  it  goes.  Does  it  really  mean 
anything?  Or  does  it  mean  so  much  that  it  can 
never  stop  meaning? 

When  you  read  Robbe-Grillet's  The 
Erasers  you  will  be  mystified,  lost  in  this  by 
now  old  novel  (1953)  because  you  will  not 
know  how  to  use  the  words  he  gives  you  to 
take  your  bearings,  to  find  your  way.  Let  me 
give  you  a  hint.  Here  is  a  passage  from  page  33: 

"Or  else  it  is  some  legendary  animal:  the 
head,  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  front  paws,  a 
lion's  body  with  its  long  tail,  and  an  eagle's 
wings.  The  creature  moves  greedily  toward  a 
shapeless  prey  lying  a  little  farther  on." 

To  what  can  this  refer?  Ostensibly,  to 
fragments  of  debris  in  the  water,  haphazard 
combinations  that  accidentally  suggest  recog- 
nizable figures.  But  what  else  do  we  know 
about  the  novel?  We  know  that  it  is  a  detective 
story,  that  a  crime  has  to  be  solved,  and  that  a 
detective  is  on  the  case.  The  random  combina- 
tions of  debris  in  the  water  may  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  obvious:  that  chance  produces  pat- 


terns. The  fact  that  chance  has  produced  a  par- 
ticular pattern  suggestive  of  the  figure  of  the 
sphinx  may  call  our  attention  to  something 
else:  i.e.,  to  an  earlier  detective  story  to  which 
the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  has  some  relation.  We 
search  our  memories.  Oedipus  solved  the  rid- 
dle of  the  sphinx,  and  Oedipus  was,  after  all, 
someone  who  promised  to  solve  a  crime,  a 
murder  case.  Is  it  at  all  possible  that  Robbe- 
Grillet  is  insinuating  a  relation  between  his 
novel  and  Sophocles'  play?  And  if  so,  why 
should  he  do  so?  Here  are  some  reasons:  the 
reader  of  Robbe-Grillet's  novel  is  invited  to 
play  literary  detective,  to  enjoy  assembling  the 
clues  that  point  to  resemblances  between  the 
novel  and  the  old  Greek  play.  The  reader  is 
invited  to  understand  that  Robbe-Grillet's 
novel  is  about  the  ironies  of  fate  and  human 
tragedy.  The  reader  is  invited  to  recognize  that 
mysteries — real  mysteries — never  get  solved 
and  that  the  one  who  pretends  to  solve  them  is 
often  the  victim  of  the  crime  he  would  solve. 
Choose  an  answer  (invent  a  better). 

Robbe-Grillet's  book  is  very  playful.  The 
pattern  that  accidentally  constitutes  (reconsti- 
tutes?) the  sphinx  is  charged;  the  reader  is  in 
the  maze;  the  reader  is  to  be  amazed.  For  why 
read  unless  one  is  amazed,  inducted  into  the 
obscure,  and  made  to  be  a  hunter  or  a  detective: 
detextion.  Wallas,  Robbe-Grillet's  detective, 
looks  for  clues,  but  hasn't  a  clue.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  is  a  "Being  so  caught  up,"  as 
Yeats's  "Leda  and  the  Swan"  would  have  it. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  reading  fun.  I  am 
trying  to  make  it  an  oxymoron:  a  pleasant  pain. 
(Keats  says  this  about  what  is  growing  in  his 
head  in  his  "Ode  to  Psyche."  He  speaks  there  of 
"branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant 
pain.")  Pound  says  (in  the  ABC  of  Reading)  that 


a  classic  "is  a  classic  because  of  a  certain  eternal 
and  irrepressible  freshness."  I  do  not  know 
about  eternal,  but  I  think  freshness  is  right. 
Robbe-Grillet  finds  the  freshness  in  Oedipus  or 
shall  we  say,  Oedipus  is  refreshed  for  us.  Dirt/ 
and  Schwartz,  in  their  way,  do  something  of  the 
same:  "a  chap  kills  his  father  and  causes  a  lot  of 
bother". 

Reading  is  thus  archeology  (archaeo: 
ancient,  primitive;  generally,  then,  ancient  his- 
tory or,  if  you  like,  the  history  of  pre-history), 
unearthing,  bringing  to  light.  Buried  in  the  text 
are  its  earlier  forms  of  incarnation.  The  sphinx 
inhabits  Robbe-Grillet's  novel,  floats  to  the  sur- 
face amid  the  debris  of  the  modern  moment, 
assumes,  for  a  moment,  its  old  coherence,  and 
is  there  to  be  read  by  those  who  would  read  it. 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  says  (and  the  citation 
is  relevant):  "There  lives  the  dearest  freshness 
deep  down  things." 

I  want  to  make  one  further  comment  on 
the  viability  of  the  past.  Alexander  Pope's 
Temple  of  Fame  (1715)  is  modeled  after 
Chaucer's  The  House  of  Fame,  a  dream-vision 
poem  in  which  Chaucer  sees  in  his  dream, 
among  other  notable  figures  of  the  past,  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus,  as  well  as  Statius, 
Homer,  Lollius,  Dares  and  Dictys,  Guido  do 
Columnis,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Also 
present  in  Chaucer's  dream-vision  are  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Claudian.  Only  highly 
learned  people  can  today  identify  most  of 
Chaucer's  eminent  men.  Few  remember  that 
Phvrgius  Dares  was  the  supposed  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Trojan  War.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  though  his 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Britain  was  one  of  the 


chief  sources  for  the  Arthurian  legend.  Most  of 
Chaucer's  figures,  in  any  event,  are  gone  from 
Pope's  imitation,  though  Homer  and  Virgil 
remain.  Pindar,  Horace,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero 
take  the  places  of  Josephus,  Geoffrey,  and  oth- 
ers of  whom  Pope  makes  no  mention  at  all. 
Implicit  in  these  differences  is  a  mini  history  of 
European  civilization  from  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  Renaissance.  And  if  some  modern 
writer  were  to  imitate  Pope's  imitation  it  is 
doubtful  that  all  of  Pope's  great  men  would 
remain.  Pindar  and  Cicero  would  surely  be  dis- 
placed. Chaucer's  past  was  not  Pope's,  which  is 
not  ours.  (Yet  Pope  imitated  Chaucer;  the  usual 
other  side  of  the  coin.) 

Let  us  make  some  statements.  A  good 
reader  is  restless  and  makes  others  so  (para- 
phrasing Whitman).  A  good  reader  will  not 
allow  the  text  merely  to  lie  there  on  the  page. 
He  disassembles  and  reassembles  it,  he  fills  in 
all  of  its  secret  passages,  he  knows  its  lineage 
(is  familiar  with  its  family  tree),  he  is  intimate 
with  it.  A  bad  reader  allows  the  text  to  keep  its 
secrets  to  itself. 

"In  a  Burden  for  Critics,"  R.P  Blackmur,  a 
very  good  but  now  almost  forgotten  American 
literary  critic  of  mid-century,  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment:  "We  come  late  in  a  time  when  the 
burden  of  descriptive  and  historical  knowledge 
is  greater  than  any  man  or  groups  of  men  can 
encompass;  when  the  labor  by  which  our  soci- 
ety gets  along  from  day  to  day  is  not  only 
divided  but  disparate  and  to  the  individual 
laborer  fragmentary"  (The  Lion  mid  the 
Honeycomb,  p.  202). 

We  have  been  living  with  the  truth  of 
Blackmur 's  comment  for  so  long  that  it  now 
sounds  quaint  (the  persistently  male  nouns 


sound  quaint  as  well).  Blackmur  goes  on  to 
complain  that  art  is  less  accessible  than,  pre- 
sumably, it  was.  This  may  be  true,  but  reading 
is  always  reading  through  to  discover  that 
which  empowers  the  writing.  In  one  sense,  we 
are  always  "deconstructing"  a  text  to  uncover 
its  energies,  no  matter  whether  harmoniously 
or  disharmoniously  deployed  in  the  work. 
More  archeology  once  more. 

 Here  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 

your  generation  vis-a-vis  books.  "When  I 
noticed  the  decline  in  reading  during  the  late 
sixties,  I  began  asking  my  large  introductory 
classes,  and  any  other  group  of  younger  stu- 
dents to  which  I  spoke,  what  books  really  count 
for  them.  Most  are  silent,  puzzled  by  the  ques- 
tion. The  notion  of  books  as  companions  is  for- 
eign to  them."  The  statement  is  from  the 
prophet  of  doomed  American  literacy,  Allen 
Bloom  (The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  1987, 
p.  62).  This  is  probably  true,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  read  in  a  great  many  more  disciplines 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  history  and  there 
are  a  great  many  alternatives  to  reading.  Even  I, 
writing  this  modest  essay-handbook  on  read- 
ing, recognize  the  obvious  truth  of  the  matter. 
However,  the  heart  of  Bloom's  lament  is  that 
the  referential  range  of  cultural  icons  available 
to  superior  readers  in  earlier  generations  has 
been  lost  to  the  present  generation.  Not  know- 
ing these  cultural  icons  ("the  stories  of  Biblical 
and  Greek  or  Roman  antiquity")  the  modern 
student's  soul  is  impoverished.  Clearly,  all  of 
this  is  not  to  be  despised.  To  some  extent  read- 
ing is  done  from  where  one  is  seated,  and  since 
we  are  all  seated  in  the  late  twentieth  century 
we  cannot  read  as  if  we  were  Victorians  or  gen- 
teel admirers  of  Jane  Austen's  novels.  (Acts  of 


A 


good  reader  will  not 


historical  recovery  are  another  matter  involving 
recourse  to  the  kinds  of  knowledge  I  have  cele- 
brated above.)  The  simplest  way  of  making  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  to  say  that  texts  are 
always  open  (if  they  are  open  to  "personal" 
readings  how  can  they  not  be  open  to  "cultur- 
al" readings?)  The  more  they  are  open,  the 
more  they  are  obliged  to  reveal  their  own  con- 
tinuing vitality  and  thereby  resist  becoming 
mere  entities  in  the  museum  of  great  books. 
Bloom's  quarrel  is  really  with  history,  with 
which  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  may  be 
tempted  to  quarrel,  but  nevertheless  defines  the 
consciousness  to  which  our  progress  has 
brought  us.  Reading,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be 
done  without  an  awareness  of  the  compass 
points  of  reading. 

 Have  I  made  it  clear  that  reading  is 

interesting  and  that  it  continually  involves 
unexpected  encounters  with  unanticipated 
questions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  unexpected 
encounters  between  what  is  personal  and  what 
is  impersonal  (a  sort  of  dialogue  of  self  and  not- 
self)?  It  is  in  the  very  fact  of  this  dialogue  that 
the  sort  of  growth  you  have  been  told  a  univer- 
sity education  can  provide  is  to  be  found. 
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The  Walls  Come  Tumbling  Down — 

Electronic  Teaching  and  Learning 


APART 
FROM 
THE 
ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ADVANCES, 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAN  FACILITATE 
TEACHING  AND 
LEARNING 
EXCHANGES 
THAT  SIMPLY 
WOULD  NOT 
HAPPEN  OTHER- 
WISE. 


When  reunion  classes  enter 
the  lobby  of  Perkins  Library, 
even  the  oldest  among  them 
are  no  longer  surprised  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of 
computers  we  now  rely  on  for 
information  retrieval.  Most 
take  for  granted  that  these 
machines  allow  routine  tasks 
to  be  executed  much  more  effi- 
ciently. What  might  surprise 
them  is  the  way  technology  is 
changing  the  non-routine,  fun- 
damentally human  endeavors 
of  teaching  and  learning. 


Technology  changing 
the  ways 
instruction  works 

Simply  put,  computer  tech- 
nology has  begun  to  revolu- 
tionize scholarship  and 
instruction  at  the  university 
level.  While  its  influence  thus 
far  is  limited  primarily  to 
computer-intensive  fields 
such  as  the  hard  sciences  and 
those  social  sciences  that 
make  extensive  use  of  statis- 
tics, a  handful  of  pioneering 
faculty  in  other  disciplines  are 
discovering  the  potential  of 
computer  networking  to 
enhance  their  teaching. 

Often,  the  technology  sim- 
ply facilitates  administrative 
tasks  that  have  traditionally 
been  a  drain  on  faculty  time. 
Instructors  in  the  Department 
of  Physics,  for  example,  use 
file  sharing  technology  to 
make  class  notes,  handouts, 
and  other  materials  available 
electronically. 


The  perennial  administra- 
tive headache  of  reserve  read- 
ing has  also  been  alleviated. 
Students  arriving  at  Duke  for 
the  fall  1994  semester  have 
discovered  that,  thanks  to  a 
new  online  reserve  system, 
they  have  unrestricted  direct 
access  to  required  course  read- 
ings. From  computer  termi- 
nals in  both  Perkins  and  Lilly, 
students  now  have  70,000 
pages  of  reserve  readings  at 
their  fingertips.  The  eventual 
goal  is  to  provide  this  same 
access  at  terminals  in  dorm 
rooms.  Duke's  digital  online 
reserve  system,  one  of  only 
three  comparable  systems 
nationwide,  was  featured 
nationally  during  the  summer 
at  several  academic  confer- 
ences and  symposia. 

Apart  from  the  administra- 
tive advances,  technology  can 
facilitate  teaching  and  learn- 
ing exchanges  that  simply 
would  not  happen  otherwise. 
Electronic  mail,  by  which  indi- 
viduals exchange  messages 
using  networked  computers, 
allows  for  the  easy  formation 
of  mailing  lists.  Once  a  mail- 
ing list  has  been  set-up,  a 
group  of  individuals  can  easi- 
ly disseminate  information 
and  conduct  discussions 
amongst  themselves. 


Virtual  office  hours 

Katherine  Fulton,  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  the  Terry  Sanford 
Institute  of  Public  Policy, 
required  all  the  members  of 


her  fall  19c<3  seminar,  "New 
Media  and  Society,"  to  open 
electronic  mail  accounts. 
While  her  original  intent  was 
to  use  e-mail  primarily  for 
administrative  purposes,  the 
requirement  had  unforeseen 
consequences. 

"Students  began  talking  to 
me  via  e-mail,"  Fulton 
recounts,  noting  that  the  stu- 
dents who  wrote  were  often 
the  quiet  ones.  "Certain  things 
make  e-mail  easier  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  student,  particu- 
larly one  who  tends  to  be  inse- 
cure. They  are  in  complete 
control  when  writing,  and 
when  they're  writing  just  to 
me,  their  privacy  is  assured.  I 
learned  that  the  most  interest- 
ing questions  don't  always  get 
asked  in  class." 

Fulton  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  particular  student  with 
whom  she  corresponded  by  e- 
mail.  The  privacy  of  the  medi- 
um allowed  the  student  to 
confide  that  she  had  always 
felt  average.  Fulton  encour- 
aged her,  the  student's  work 
improved  dramatically,  and 
the  paper  she  wrote  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
class.  Finally,  the  electronic 
relationship  led  to  face  to  face 
conversations  Fulton  is  con- 
vinced would  never  have  hap- 
pened otherwise. 
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While  Fulton  acknowl- 
edges that  this  approach  to 
teaching  can  be  time-consum- 
ing, it  is  time  well-spent. 
"Electronic  mail  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  for  teachers.  You've 
got  the  classroom  time,  office 
hours,  telephone,  and  e- 
mail — it's  one  more  option  for 
interaction  and  debate." 


Administrative  boon 

Al  Eldridge,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science 


and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Teaching  and  Learning,  got 
online  a  year  ago.  "The 
Internet  has  changed  my  life  as 
a  scholar  and  administrator." 

Eldridge  teaches  an 
international  relations  course 
to  140  undergraduates.  He  has 
six  teaching  assistants,  one  of 
whom  has  traditionally  been 
hired  as  head  teaching  assis- 
tant to  keep  up  with  adminis- 
trative duties.  Like  Katherine 
Fulton,  Al  Eldridge  first  per- 
ceived the  potential  of  elec- 


tronic mail  as  an  administra- 
tive aid. 

Last  fall,  after  requiring  all 
students  in  the  course  to  get 
electronic  mail  accounts,  he 
created  a  mailing  list  through 
which  anyone — student, 
teaching  assistant,  or  him- 
self— could  send  a  message 
that  would  end  up  in  the  mail- 
box of  everyone  on  the  list. 

In  the  spring  semester,  he 
made  the  same  requirement, 
but  augmented  the  standard 
class-wide  mailing  list.  First, 


story  begins  here  and  continues  on  page  10 
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WHAT  I  READ  ON  MY 
SUMMER  VACATION... 


n  early  August  when 
the  aroma  of  hot 
asphalt  and  the  fra- 
grance of  kudzu  blooms 
mingled  in  the  air,  and 
mildew  depression  was 
beginning  to  carry  off  the 
weak,  I  made  an  e-mail 
plea  to  the  Perkins 
Library  staff;  I  sought  lit- 
erary diversion.  I  chal- 
lenged my  colleagues  to 
make  me  want  to  read  the 
books  they  had  been 
reading  all  summer.  Here 
are  their  diverse,  warm, 
and  very  personal  elec- 
tronic replies  to  my 
request. 

B.  Ilene  Nelson 


A  Ston/  of  the 
Descendants  of 
Benjamin  Spaulding 
(1773-1862)  with 
Genealogy  by  Louis  D. 
Mitchell,  Ph.D.  and 
John  A.  Spaulding  is  a 
short  and  interesting 
read.  The  text  of  only 
forty  pages  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  more 
pages  of  the  names  of 
Benjamin  Spaulding's 
descendants,  family 
reunion  photos,  and  a 
list  of  family 
gravesites. 

Benjamin 
Spaulding,  born  in 
1773,  was  one  of  the 
first  great  land  own- 
ers in  North  Carolina. 
He  acquired  a  large 
tract  of  land  around 
his  farm  through  sale 
and  land  grants  and 
kept  the  land  in  the 


family  by  intermarry- 
ing with  the  Moore 
and  Mitchell  families. 
He  signed  his  name 
with  an  "X"  on  the 
deeds.  The  first 
record  of  him  is  not 
on  a  slave  deed,  but 
on  a  land  deed.  Fie  is 
described  as  a  "free 
black  man." 

There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Spauldings 
in  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  in  Texas  and 
Virginia,  who  are  kin 
to  him.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Asa 
Spaulding,  founded 
NC  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  here  in 
Durham.  Another 
descendant  by  mar- 
riage, Jean  Spaulding, 
is  a  current  member 
of  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees  and 


was  the  first  African 
American  woman  to 
receive  a  medical 
degree  from  Duke. 

I  found  the  book 
interesting.  I  was 
impressed  with  the 
legacy  one  man  can 
leave — both  in  family 
and  good  work. 

Amy  Spaulding 

Administrative  Office 


■  I've  got  not  one, 
'  not  two,  but 
three  books.  A  trilogy, 
actually,  recent  but 
not  brand  new. 
Robertson  Davies' 
Cornish  Trilogy  con- 
sisting of  The  Rebel 
Angels,  What's  Bred  in 
the  Bone,  and  The  Lyre 
of  Orpheus.  The  three 
books  tell  the  story  of 


sub-lists  were  created  for  each 
discussion  group,  so  that  TAs 
and  their  students  could 
exchange  information  easily. 
Additionally,  a  mailing  list 
was  created  whereby  the  six 
teaching  assistants  could  com- 
municate amongst  them- 
selves, on  substantive  topics 
as  well  as  administrative  ones. 
This  additional  tier  eliminated 
many  an  administrative 
headache,  allowing  TAs  to 
exchange  information  on 


grading  and  even  facilitating 
the  quick  location  of  a  mis- 
placed examination  bluebook. 
In  fact,  the  additional  elec- 
tronic lists  made  the  "head 
TA"  position  obsolete. 

Better  questions 

Now  that  the  "What's  on  the 
test?"  queries  were  taken  care 
of  electronically,  the  quality  of 
questions  asked  before  and 
after  class  improved  apprecia- 


bly. "I  began  getting  wonderful 
questions,"  Eldridge  says. 
"Intelligent,  profound,  philo- 
sophical questions." 

Not  only  was  he  hearing 
these  questions  before  and 
after  class,  his  electronic  mail- 


Francis  Cornish  from 
several  viewpoints. 
Cornish  is  a  wealthy 
Canadian  whose  life 
and  death  foster  mys- 
tery and  creativity  in 
almost  equal  mea- 
sure. The  books  are 
about  scholarship, 
academics,  philoso- 
phy, art,  and  relation- 
ships, with  episodes 
of  murder,  espionage, 
and  creative  art 
restoration.  They  also 
contain  a  host  of 
interesting  people, 
both  dead  and  alive, 
plus  a  couple  of 
supernatural  beings 
for  good  measure. 
Davies'  writing  is 
compassionate  and 
beautiful,  poignant 
and  funny  His 
humanity  makes  him 
one  of  my  favorite 
writers. 

I  also  read  Glenn 
Gould:  Music  and 


Mind  by  Geoffrey 
Payzant  and  bits  out 
of  The  Glenn  Gould 
Render.  I  was  sparked 
by  the  film  Thirty-two 
Short  Films  About 
Glenn  Gould,  a  fasci- 
nating movie. 

It  was  a  Canadian 
kind  of  summer,  I 
guess. 

Ann  Miller 

Federal  Documents 
librarian 


Robin 
McKinley's 


Deerskin  is  a  book  I 
enjoyed  reading. 
Wearing  her  thickest 
flannel  clothes  and 
heavy  cloak,  the 
Princess  Lissar  and 
her  fleet  hound  Ash 
escape  into  the  moun- 
tains beyond  her 
father's  kingdom 
where  she  begins  not 


only  to  heal  her  phys- 
ical and  psychological 
wounds,  but  also  to 
develop  her  own 
identity.  In  the  moun- 
tains, the 

Moonwoman  pre- 
sents Lissar  with 
great  powers  and  a 
garment  and  boots  of 
deerskin,  while  Ash 
grows  a  long,  thick 
coat.  Thus  disguised, 
Lissar  emerges  from 
the  mountains  as 
"Deerskin." 
Possessing  the  powers 
of  the  Moonwoman, 
she  establishes  herself 
and  Ash  as  enigmatic 
figures  in  a  kingdom 
far  from  her  own. 
Ultimately  her  two 
lives  collide  dramati- 
cally. 

Rochelle  A. 
Bailey-George 

Public  Documents 
and  Maps 


I  recently  read 
The  Princes  in 


the  Tower  by  Alison 
Weir.  This  book  com- 
bines detective  work 
and  historical  analy- 
sis to  trace  the  events 
surrounding  the  dis- 
appearance and  prob- 
able murder  in  1453 
of  the  English  child 
king  Edward  V  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Using  historical 
documents,  Weir 
describes  the  suspects 
and  their  motives  and 
speculates  about 
when,  where  and 
how  the  murder 
could  have  occurred. 
Did  Richard  III  mur- 
der his  own  nephews 
for  the  English 
throne?  People  argue 
to  this  day. 

I  found  The  Princes 
in  the  Tower  particu- 
larly fascinating 


box  was  filling  with  them  as 
well.  "I  got  two-screen  ques- 
tions, comparing  my  lectures 
with  the  readings,  pointing 
out  contradictions.  These  are 
questions  1  never  would've 
gotten  before." 

Of  course,  thoughtful  ques- 
tions require  thoughtful 
answers.  Eldridge  echoes 
Katherine  Fulton's  observa- 
tion that  e-mail  correspon- 
dence takes  time.  While  some 
of  that  additional  time  is  offset 
by  increased  efficiency  with 
administrative  duties,  he  finds 
that  meeting  students'  desire 
for  dialogue  has  required  a 


because  it  traces  an 
event  that  actually 
happened.  Especially 
compelling  was  the 
medical  analysis  of 
two  children's  skele- 
tons found  hidden  in  a 
stairwell. 

I  won't  spoil  the 
ending  by  revealing 
the  conclusion,  but  I 
thought  it  was  believ- 
able given  the  evi- 
dence presented. 

Julie  L.  Bates 

Acquisifions/Serials/CBS 


Love  From  Nancy: 
The  Letters  of 
Nancy  Mitford  edited 
byCharlotte  Mosley  is 
completely  fascinat- 
ing. Nancy  Mitford 
was  born  in  1904  and 
died  in  1973.  The  let- 
ters in  this  collection 
span  more  than  60 
years.  Charlotte 


greater  time  commitment 
overall.  "You  have  to  redo 
your  day,"  says  Eldridge,  who 
comes  in  early  or  stays  late  to 
keep  up  with  his  correspon- 
dence. 

A  frequently  voiced  con- 
cern about  electronic  commu- 
nication is  that  it  will  prevent 
or  diminish  face  to  face  con- 
tact among  individuals. 
Eldridge  finds  otherwise. 
"Often  a  student  initiates  a 
conversation  in  e-mail  that  is 
so  interesting  and  complicated 
that  I  say,  'Let's  discuss  it  over 
lunch.'  I  don't  see  my  students 
less — I  see  them  more." 


GETTING  THERE  FROM  HERE 

The  integration  of  technol- 
ogy into  instruction  and  schol- 
arship is  happening  gradually. 
In  general,  students  tend  to  be 
more  receptive  to  new  ways  of 
doing  things  than  their 
instructors.  The  university 
infrastructure  is  growing 
steadily  to  enable  access. 

Two  new  developments 
will  facilitate  student  partic- 


ipation. First,  through  Project 
Hermes,  all  incoming  students 
are  automatically  issued 
accounts  that  give  them  access 
to,  among  other  things,  elec- 
tronic mail.  Second,  by 
January  1995  all  dormitories 
will  be  wired  with  direct  con- 
nections to  Dukenet,  the  fiber 
optic  network  that  links  all 
campus  buildings  and  pro- 
vides our  connection  to  the 
world-wide  Internet.  A  direct 
Dukenet  connection  allows 
students  the  fastest  access  to 
local  resources  such  as  the 
library  catalog  as  well  as  elec- 
tronic mail  and  all  the  rich 
resources  of  the  Internet. 

Generating  enthusiasm 
and  overcoming  the  resistance 
or  technophobia  of  faculty 
members  may  take  more  time. 
Squarely  placed  on  the  agen- 
da of  Duke's  newly  created 
Center  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  is  the  job  of  encour- 
aging faculty  to  incorporate 
technology  into  their  profes- 
sional lives. 

In  addition  to  housing  the 
soon-to-be-unveiled  Cynthia 


IN  GENERAL, 
STUDENTS 
TEND  TO 
BE  MORE 
RECEPTIVE  TO 
NEW  WAYS  OF 
DOING  THINGS 
THAN  THEIR 
INSTRUCTORS. 


Beyond  the  Walls 


George  Stetten  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
has  piloted  the  so-called  "paperless  classroom." 
Students  are  required  to  purchase  Macintosh 
Powerbooks  (portable  computers)  which  they  bring  to 
class.  Using  state-of-the-art  technology,  the 
Powerbooks  are  networked  wirelessly  using  infra-red 
light,  enabling  students  to  view  each  other's  screens 
and  work  together  to  debug  and  solve  problems. 

The  Engineering  Library  plays  an  important  role  in 
this  project  by  providing  "paperless  reserves."  One 
Powerbook  residing  in  librarian  Rich  Hines's  office  is 
used  as  a  server.  Students  then  come  to  the  library  and 
wirelessly  log  on  to  this  computer  (since  the  infra-red 
beam  can  travel  through  the  office  window,  the  server 
is  accessible  even  when  the  office  is  locked).  From  the 
hard  drive  of  the  Powerbook,  students  not  only  access 
all  reserve  reading  but  also  pick  up  and  drop  off  home- 
work assignments. 


Duke's  East  Campus  Language  Laboratory  is  a 
showcase  of  computer  assisted  language  instruc- 
tion. Duke  has  been  a  pioneer  in  computer  assist- 
ed language  instruction  (CALI),  and  since  1991  has 
housed  the  Computer  Assisted  Language  Instruction 
Consortium  (CALICO).  Interactive  computer  applications 
greatly  aid  language  learning,  allowing  Duke  to  offer 
less  frequently  taught  languages  at  a  satisfactory  level. 
Work  is  also  being  done  to  develop  and  implement  com- 
puter-administered tests  and  quizzes,  allowing  for  the 
statistical  analysis  of  response  patterns  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  in-class  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  inter- 
action. 

For  many  years,  the  language  laboratory  has 
received  24-hour  live  international  television  broadcasts 
through  the  SCOLA  (Satellite  Communications  of 
Learning).  A  new  satellite  broadcasts  Russian  television. 
While  coverage  includes  soap  operas  and  movies,  the 
most  popular  feature  is  the  news.  "Each  day  we  have  a 
group  watching,  natives  and  American  students  both," 
says  Pegge  Abrams,  Director  of  the  Language  Learning 
Center,  who  tapes  and  archives  programs  in  order  to 
share  them  with  other  schools. 


Interactive  media  allow  music  scholars  and  performers 
alike  to  experience  simultaneously  the  aural  and  visual 
aspects  of  music  in  ways  not  possible  previously.  The 
undergraduate  student  with  limited  knowledge  of  music 
notation  can  take  a  "guided  tour"  of  a  musical  score  while 
listening  to  a  performance  of  the  music.  The  graduate  stu- 
dent well-versed  in  score  reading  can  go  to  a  single  source 
incorporating  notation,  sound,  scholarly  discourse,  and  bibli- 
ographies. In  both  cases  the  student  actively  determines  the 
direction  of  the  instruction. 

Duke  graduate  student  Kim  Barnett  first  used  music 
media  resources  at  UCLA.  When  she  arrived  at  Duke,  she 
immediately  sought  out  similar  resources  at  the  Music 
Media  Center.  She  comments,  "...the  aural  training  soft- 
ware doesn't  only  help  keep  my  ears  in  shape  for  ensemble 
string  playing.  It  helps  me  understand  notation,  rhythm, 
chord  progressions,  even  acoustics.  And  it's  enjoyable — 
even  addictive  at  times!" 

Increasingly,  music  faculty  are  capable  of  creating  their 
own  interactive  teaching  tools.  Researchers  use  multi-media 
resources  to  illustrate  the  procedural  components  of  compo- 
sitions, scholars  use  multi-media  in  ethnomusicological  stud- 
ies to  identify  variants  in  ethnic  melodies,  and  in  multi-media 
composers  have  powerful  applications  for  composition. 

THE  UNDER- 
GRADUATE 
STUDENT 
WITH  LIMITED 
KNOWLEDGE  OF 
MUSIC  NOTA- 
TION CAN  TAKE 
A  "GUIDED 
TOUR"  OF  A 
MUSICAL  SCORE 
WHILE  LISTEN- 
ING TO  A  PER- 
FORMANCE OF 
THE  MUSIC. 
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Sulzberg  Interactive  Learning 
Lab,  the  Center  sponsors 
workshops  and  discussions  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  the 
subjects  of  technology  and 
teaching. 

To  quote  from  the  Center's 
mission  statement:  "Although 
many  faculty  members  have 
ventured  out  on  their  own  in 
employing  technology  in  their 
classes,  there  is  nothing  in 
place  within  Duke  which 
allows  these  enthusiastic 
instructors  to  share  their  expe- 


riences with  others.  By  foster- 
ing a  community  interested  in 
instructional  technology,  and 
providing  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and 
efforts,  it  is  our  hope  that 
experimenting  with  technolo- 
gy will  be  a  far  less  lonely  pro- 
ject. And  with  the  experience 
base  of  those  who  have 


already  cleared  some  paths, 
later  explorers  will  have  an 
idea  on  useful  directions  and 
practices." 

There  is  no  question  that 
the  technology  is  here  and 
that  its  potential  value  for 
instruction  is  great.  Learning 
new  ways  of  teaching  is  never 
easy,  but  the  rewards  are  enor- 
mous, and  the  days  are  num- 
bered when  dedicated  teach- 
ers can  ignore  these  new  tools. 

Laura  H.  White 
Academic  Computing 
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Mosley,  Nancy's 
niece,  has  provided 
an  introduction  to 
each  chapter  and 
extensive  footnotes, 
identifying  the  myri- 
ad of  people  men- 
tioned in  the  letters. 
The  letters  shed  light 
not  only  on  Nancy's 
life,  but  also  on  her 
famous  family. 
Among  her  sisters 
were  Jessica  Mitford, 
the  author;  Unity, 
Hitler's  friend;  and 
Diana,  wife  of  the 
British  fascist  leader 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley. 
Many  of  the  letters 
are  to  Evelyn  Waugh, 
a  great  friend  of 
Nancy's.  The  letters 
reveal  an  inveterate 
snob,  but  also  a  witty 


and  perceptive  com- 
mentator on  events 
and  people.  Many  of 
Nancy's  friends  and 
acquaintances  are 
well-known  names, 
brought  to  life  in  the 
letters.  Especially 
interesting  to  me 
were  the  descriptions 
of  life  in  wartime 
London  and  post-war 
Paris  and  London. 

Margaret  Brill 

Public  Documents 
and  Maps 


I  can  recom- 
mend 

Bootlegger's  Daughter 
by  Margaret  Maron. 
The  novel,  a  fairly 
complicated  who- 


dunit, is  set  in  a  fic- 
tional North  Carolina 
political  district 
between  Wake  and 
Johnston  counties. 
It  features  Deborah 
Knott,  a  first  genera- 
tion woman  lawyer 
who  is  running  for 
local  judge  while  at 
the  same  time  playing 
the  role  of  just-so- 
sexy  detective- 
heroine.  Bootlegger's 
Daughter  combines 
Kinsey  Millhone  (A  IS 
FOR  ALIBI  etc.)  with 
a  social  conscience 
and  an  eastern  NC, 
just-outside-the- 
Triangle  flavor.  Full  of 
references  to  Durham 
and  Chapel  Hill — and 
even  mention  of  a 
rare  books  librarian, 


this  novel  is  a  lot  of 
fun. 

Tom  Clark 

Divinity  School  Library 


Read  Miduight 
in  the  Garden  of 
Good  and  Evil  by  John 
Berendt  (Random 
House,  1994).  A  mys- 
tery cum  travelogue 
cum  documentary 
novel,  the  book  cen- 
ters around  the  recent 
trial  of  a  prominent, 
wealthy  art  and 
antique  dealer  in 
Savannah,  Georgia. 
The  central  character 
had  been  accused  of 
murdering  one  of  his 
employees,  a  young 
man  described  bv  the 


Creating  Your  Own  World  With 
Computer  Mapping 


Why  should  a  library  like 
Perkins  invest  in  computer 
mapping  products? 
Technological  advances  are 
forcing  libraries  to  make  their 
decisions  about  collecting  geo- 
graphic information  on  the 
basis  of  form,  content,  flexibil- 
ity, availability,  and  space. 
Maps  are  among  the  most 
information-dense  media  a 
library  collects.  A  detailed 
map  of  an  area  shows  the 
locations  of  roads,  buildings, 
rivers  and  lakes,  parks,  golf 
courses,  schools,  hospitals  and 
fire  stations.  Just  think  of  the 
number  of  words  necessary  to 
convey  the  information 
depicted  by  a  single  road 
map.  Paper  maps  do,  howev- 
er, have  shortcomings:  they 
are  difficult  to  fuse  with  other 


data,  hard  to  keep  up-to-date, 
and  cumbersome  to  store  and 
preserve.  Electronic  maps  and 
geographic  information  sys- 
tems (GIS)  circumvent  these 
problems. 

While  electronic  maps  are 
simply  digital  and  more  flexi- 
ble versions  of  paper  ones, 
geographic  information  sys- 
tems capture,  store,  update, 
manipulate,  analyze  and  dis- 
play all  forms  of  geographi- 
cally referenced  information. 
For  example,  Perkins 
Library's  Maplnfo,  a  popular 
geographic  information  sys- 
tem, is  used  to  combine  the 
demographic  data  from  the 
1990  census  CD-ROMs  with 
the  digital  maps  of  counties 
and  census  tracts  to  produce 
thematic  maps. 

The  most  significant  out- 
come of  computer  mapping  is 
the  democratization  of  cartog- 
raphy. Anyone  can  make  a 
map  now!  As  one  geographer 
put  it,  the  paper  map  is  a  dis- 
play of  an  aggregate  of  infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  car- 
tographer, while  the  electronic 
map  is  a  display  of  informa- 
tion selected  by  an  individual 
user.  And  joined  with  statisti- 
cal or  environmental  data,  a 
customized  map  becomes  an 
even  more  powerful  tool  for 
the  visual  display  of  informa- 
tion. At  zoning  hearings  it  is 
now  quite  common  to  see  pri- 
vate citizens  arguing  their 
positions  with  maps  they  have 
created.  Computer  mapping  is 
actually  increasing  geographic 


awareness  in  the  U.S. 

The  computer  mapping 
system  attracts  interest  from 
all  parts  of  the  University.  For 
example,  members  of  a 
Divinity  School  class  recently 
used  the  system  in  studies  of 
church  demographics.  The 
students'  projects  included 
researching  the  neighborhoods 
surrounding  specific  churches 
in  the  Durham  area  and  pre- 
senting the  findings  to  the 
church  members.  Many  of  the 
students  used  the  Maplnfo  pro- 
gram to  produce  impressive 

author  as  "a  walking 
streak  of  sex."  Peopled 
with  a  cast  including  a 
mad  inventor,  a 
Voodoo  priestess,  the 
Married  Ladies'  Card 
Club,  a  drag  queen, 
Uga  (the  Georgia 
Bulldogs'  mascot), 
and  assorted  debu- 
tantes, Berendt's  work 
is  a  don't  misser. 

Melissa  Delbridge 

Special  Collections 


Back  From  Tuichi: 
The  Harrowing 


True-Life  Story  Of 
Survival  In  The 
Rainforest  by  Yossi 
Ghinsberg  is  an  arm- 
chair adventure  that 
will  have  chills  run- 
ning down  your  spine 
midway  through  it. 
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maps  illustrating  data  such  as 
income,  number  of  families,  or 
educational  attainment  for  the 
census  tracts  adjacent  to  their 
assigned  churches. 

Maplnfo  can  even  display  a 
specific  address  on  the  map. 
One  of  the  Divinity  students 
used  the  church  directory  to 
produce  a  map  showing 
where  members  of  the  congre- 
gation live.  Combining  this 
map  with  demographic  maps 
will  give  the  church  members 
an  instant  impression  of  their 
membership  profile  with 


much  more  impact  than  a  ver- 
bal presentation. 

Because  Maplnfo  is  relative- 
ly easy  to  master,  students 
and  faculty  quickly  begin  to 
use  it  without  assistance  for  a 
variety  of  purposes: 

•  School  of  the 
Environment  students  had  to 
find  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  site  of  a  pollution  source. 
They  entered  the  known 
address  into  the  system,  and 
Maplnfo  displayed  the  coordi- 
nates for  that  location. 

•  An  alumnus,  considering 


opening  a  restaurant,  was  able 
to  display  the  median  income 
levels  within  a  five-mile 
radius  of  his  projected  loca- 
tion. 

•  A  visiting  journalist  spent 
hours  making  maps  of  his 
hometown,  showing  the 
results  of  the  1990  Census. 

He  planned  to  publish  them 
in  his  local  newspaper. 

•  Geology  students  have 
used  the  program  in  their 
analysis  of  coastline  erosion. 

•  A  sociology  class  from 
the  University  of  North 
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Told  by  one  of  four 
men  who  traveled 
from  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
deep  into  the  tropical 
rainforest  in  search  of 
new  experiences  and 
vistas,  the  story 
builds  slowly,  climax- 
ing in  the  author's 
struggle  for  survival. 
Part  of  the  way  down 
the  Tuichi  River,  two 
of  the  men  decide  to 
go  back.  Yossi  and 
Kevin,  an  American, 
decide  to  go  on.  Soon 
Yossi  and  Kevin 
become  separated, 
and  Yossi  fights  to 
stay  alive,  equipped 
only  with  matches, 
rice  and  beans,  a  pon- 
cho, and  insect  repel- 
lant.  Some  of  his 
struggles  include  sur- 
viving a  descent  over 
a  huge  waterfall  and 


through  a  treacherous 
canyon  on  a  balsa- 
wood  raft,  facing  a 
panther  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and 
being  attacked  by 
leeches,  fire  ants,  and 
termites.  Yossi's  story 
is  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  the  will  to  sur- 
vive and  human  inge- 
nuity in  the  face  of 
hardship. 

Joline  Ezzell 

Reference 

Read?  READ??? 
We  work  in  a 
library.  We  don't  have 
time  to  read!  Well,  I 
have  managed  to 
squooze  in  some 
short  stories: 

Orsinian  Tales  by 
Ursula  K.  Le  Guin 


(Perennial  Library, 
1987).  The  stories  in 
this  collection  are  set 
in  a  fictitious  totalitar- 
ian regime  some- 
where in  eastern 
Europe  and  range  in 
time  from  the  Dark 
Ages  to  mid-20th  cen- 
tury. This  is  not  a 
bright  and  cheery 
book.  But  as  Le  Guin 
explores  man's  dark 
side,  her  deftly  por- 
trayed characters 
draw  the  reader  into 
their  bleak  world. 
Why  bother  to  put 
yourself  through  this? 
Because  Le  Guin  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of 
individual  will,  and 
her  conviction  res- 
onates through  the 
stories.  If  we  take 
action — not  necessari- 
ly on  a  grand  scale — 


but  some  positive 
action,  we  can  make 
life  our  own. 

Dianne  Himler 

Engineering  Library 


If  for  no  other 
reason  than  a 


fresh  and  lively  visit 
this  summer  to  an 
unspoiled  part  of  the 
world,  I  would  rec- 
ommend Annie 
Proulx's  novel, 
Shipping  News.  Set 
amid  the  chilly  scenic 
beauties  of  modern 
Labrador  and  full  of 
local  color,  customs, 
and  speech,  the  novel 
furnishes  an  induce- 
ment to  journey 
North  that  travel 
agents  should  thank 
her  for.  But  it  is  the 
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Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  made 
detailed  census  maps  of  vari- 
ous North  Carolina  counties 
for  a  group  project.  The  UNC 
library  has  since  purchased 
Maplnfo. 

Reflecting  Duke's  focus  on 
internationalization,  there  is 
an  accelerating  demand  for 


international  maps  in  elec- 
tronic format.  Students  need 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  geographic  analysis  for  for- 
eign countries  that  they  can 
do  for  the  U.S.  ArcView  from 
ESRI  is  one  resource  that 
meets  this  requirement.  The 
Library  acquired  ArcView 
through  participation  in  the 
Association  of  Research 
Libraries'  GIS  Literacy  Project. 
With  ArcView  researchers  can 
make  maps  showing  compar- 
ative statistics,  such  as  the  rate 
of  deforestation  in  various 


Southeast  Asian  countries. 
These  and  any  other  maps  can 
be  printed  on  transparencies 
and  used  to  enhance  class- 
room presentations. 

A  new  acquisition  of  the 
Documents  and  Maps 
Department  is  the  Digital 
Chart  of  the  World  formatted  to 
use  with  Maplnfo.  Created  by 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
from  aeronautical  charts,  the 
DCW  affords  detailed  cover- 
age of  the  whole  world  on 
four  CD-ROMs.  The  Digital 
Chart  of  the  World  encompass- 


central  character  and 
the  new  life  he  creates 
for  himself  and  his 
family  that  echo  in 
the  reader  long  after 
the  book  is  closed. 
Poignant,  bitter, 
funny,  ultimately  tri- 
umphant, Shipping 
Neios  deserves  its 
Pulitzer. 

Myrna  Jackson 

Development  Office 

Connie  McCarthy 
seconds  this  one. 

#1  don't  read 
much  fiction, 
and  my  taste  in  non- 
fiction  would  certain- 
ly leave  you  insen- 
sate. Elementary 
Egyptian  Grammar... 
Conversational  Dari... 
Langenscheidts 


Deutsch-Serbokroatisch 
Reisefuehrer:;  you  get 
the  idea. 

Nevertheless,  I  did 
manage  to  polish  off  a 
two-volume  set  of 
comic  sci-fi,  Infinity 
Welcomes  Careful 
Drivers  and  Better  than 
Life.  These  are  novel- 
izations  of  the  BBC 
TV  series  "Red 
Dwarf,"  and,  since  I'd 
already  seen  every 
episode,  I  easily 
imagined  each  scene 
in  glorious  detail.The 
Red  Dwarf  is  an  inter- 
planetary mining  ship 
that  has  been  adrift 
since  a  radiation  leak 
killed  its  crew  three 
million  years  ago.  The 
only  survivors  are  the 
Cockney  slob  Dave 
Lister,  who  was  in 
stasis  at  the  time  of 
the  leak;  a  hologram 


of  his  dead  bunkmate 
Arnold  Rimmer;  a 
humanoid  named  Cat 
(who  evolved  from 
Lister's  cat);  the 
android  valet  Kryton; 
and  Holly,  the  ship's 
computer,  whose  IQ 
has  deteriorated  from 
6,000  to  60  over  the 
eons.  Together  they 
satirically  turn  inside 
out  all  the  Star  Trek 
cliches  about  time, 
space,  artificial  intelli- 
gence and  virtual 
reality.  Much  fun, 
even  if  you  missed 
the  show  and  are 
forced  (shudder)  to 
use  your  imagination. 

Randy  Kloko 

Special  Collections 

For  regular 
listeners  of 


National  Public 
Radio,  the  name  Bob 
Edwards  is  a  familiar 
one.  So  too,  for  many, 
is  the  name  Red 
Barber.  Every  Friday 
morning  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  the 
Edwards-hosted 
"Morning  Edition" 
featured  Barber's 
commentary  on 
sports.  But  it  was 
more  than  commen- 
tary that  Barber  pro- 
vided. As  Edwards' 
book  Fridays  With 
Red:  A  Radio 
Friendship  shows, 
Barber  was  a  conver- 
sationalist. Fridays  is  a 
delightful  journey 
through  a  decade- 
long  friendship  that 
builds  from  Edwards' 
fear  and  respect  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame 
announcer  to  his  gen- 
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es  the  amount  of  information 
found  on  270  large  maps. 

Whereas  geographic  infor- 
mation systems  perform  a 
variety  of  analytical  functions, 
electronic  maps  are  designed 
for  one  specific  use.  The  very 
popular  Street  Atlas  with 
MapExpert  from  the  DeLorme 
company  contains  on  one 
CD-ROM  detailed  street  maps 
for  all  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gram can  locate  any  town  in 
the  country  within  seconds. 
Yes,  even  Lizard  Lick,  North 
Carolina!  People  from  very 
small  towns  have  been 
amazed  to  see  maps  of  their 

uine  love  for  a  dear 
friend.  The  growing 
friendship  was 
tracked  by  thousands 
of  "Morning  Edition" 
listeners.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable 
aspect  of  Barber's 
friendship  with  "The 
Colonel" — his  nick- 
name for  Edwards — 
was  that  so  many  of 
people  who  listened  in 
on  their  conversations 
were  avowedly  unen- 
thusiastic  when  it 
came  to  sports.  But 
they  dared  not  miss  a 
Friday  with  Red. 

Thomas  LaPorte 

Special  Collections 

Here  are  two 
entries: 
Jurassic  Park:  A 
Novel  by  Michael 


hometowns  for  the  first  time. 
These  can  be  printed  on  paper 
in  black  and  white  or  color  in 
a  few  minutes.  Text  can  be 
added  to  the  MapExpert  maps 
and  routes  can  be  highlighted, 
inviting  creative  applications: 
i      *  Two  students  who 
were  getting  married  made  a 
map  giving  directions  to  the 
wedding. 

i      *  Students  who  are 
going  to  job  interviews  or 
moving  to  other  cities  use 
MapExpert  to  locate  specific 
streets  or  neighborhoods  in 
other  cities. 

i      *  A  musicologist 
made  a  map  of  the  South 
showing  locations  where  folk 
songs  have  been  collected. 

DeLorme  also  makes  an 
easy-to-use  electronic  map  of 
the  world  called  Global 
Explorer.  This  CD-ROM 
includes  tourist  sites,  airline 
routes,  and  city  maps  of  larger 
cities.  It  also  enables  a  user  to 
produce  customized  maps  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 
Public  Policy  students  who 
had  spent  the  summer  work- 
ing with  refugees  in  Croatia 
used  Global  Explorer  to  make 
the  maps  to  illustrate  their 
report.  History  students  can 
use  another  program  to  gener- 
ate maps  of  the  changing  bor- 
ders in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  from  1,000  A.D.  to  the 
present.  Unlike  maps  in  tradi- 
tional atlases,  these  electronic 
maps  can  be  matched  exactly 
to  the  area  covered  by  the 
paper  or  study. 

Some  other  departments  at 
Duke  run  geographic  informa- 
tion systems  for  internal  use, 
but  the  computer  mapping 
programs  in  the  library  are 


available  to  everyone.  The 
Duke  community's  wide  rang- 
ing use  of  these  systems 
demonstrates  the  value  of 
offering  geographic  informa- 
tion electronically.  And  as  it 
happens,  the  U.S.  government 
is  publishing  more  and  more 
of  its  maps  in  digital  format. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  the 
major  government  map  pro- 
ducers, such  as  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  plan  to 
switch  entirely  to  electronic 
maps.  Digital  map  data  is  also 
already  widely  available  over 
the  Internet.  The  library's  role 
in  this  exciting  electronic  era 
will  be  to  provide  the  power- 
ful computers  needed  to  work 
with  maps,  the  programs  nec- 
essary to  access  and  analyze 
the  data,  and  the  staff  exper- 
tise to  train  and  assist  users. 

Margaret  Brill 
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Save  the  Date! 

Mark  your  calendar  and 
plan  to  atlend  The  Friends  of  the 
Library  annual  business  meeting 
and  dinner  on  Thursday,  April  6, 
1995. 


The  Friends  of  the 
Library  Book  Fund 

Contributions  to  The  Friends 
of  the  Library  Book  Fund  enrich 
the  collections  of  the  Duke 
Libraries  through  a  program  of 
ongoing  acquisitions  and  by 
providing  flexible  funding  for 
extraordinary  purchases.  This 
year's  most  significant  acquisi- 
tion, made  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  members  of  the 
Bibliographers  Forum,  is  the 
British  Biographical  Archive. 
Series  II.  The  Libraries  already 
own  the  first  series,  which  covers 
pre-Roman  history  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century.  BBA II 
concentrates  on  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  and,  drawing 
from  268  biographical  reference 
works,  encompasses  biographies 
of  150,000  individuals.  The 
Archive  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
research  across  disciplines 
because  it  includes  personalities 
from  many  fields  of  endeavor, 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
radio,  television,  politics,  and  lit- 
erature. With  information  and 
opinions,  both  contemporary 
and  retrospective,  on  major  and 
minor  British  figures,  the  British 
Biographical  Archive  Series  II  is 
a  treasure  trove  for  scholars. 


Perkins  Library 
Celebrates  Two  Silver 
Anniversaries 

There  was  great  excitement 
when  early  in  1 969  members  of 
Duke's  men's  fraternities  moved 
the  library's  book  collection  into 
the  newly  completed  Perkins 
Library.  The  $7,000,000  build- 
ing, which  had  been  under  con- 
struction since  1 966,  was  named 
for  William  R.  "Judge"  Perkins 
(cover  photo),  close  friend  and 
legal  counsel  to  the  University's 
founder,  James  B.  Duke. 

Judge  Perkins'  association 
with  the  Dukes  began  when  he 
joined  the  legal  staff  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  in 
New  York.  Then  in  1913  he 
became  counsel  to  James  B. 
Duke  and  his  brother  Benjamin 
Duke.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1 945,  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  Trustee 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Duke 
Endowment  and  a  Trustee  of 
Duke  University. 

Speaking  at  the  official 
library  naming  ceremonies,  Duke 
President  Douglas  Knight  com- 
mented, "It  is  appropriate  that 
the  library,  the  center  of  the 
University's  daily  life,  be  named 
for  Judge  Perkins,  o  man  who 
himself  was  devoted  to  articulat- 
ing dreams  and  putting  them  into 
an  order  that  would  endure." 

The  second  silver  anniver- 
sary is  of  the  Library's  acquisi- 
tion in  1969  of  its  two  millionth 
volume,  Pliny  the  Elder's 
Haturalis  Historia,  Parma,  1476. 
The  volume  is  described  as 
"heavily  annotated  with 
marginal  notes  in  contemporary 
hands."  The  one  millionth  vol- 
ume had  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection in  1950.  The  three  mil- 
lionth was  purchased  in  1979, 
and  the  four  millionth  was 
acquired  in  1992. 


Duke's  Library  in  Chicago 

The  Duke  University 
Libraries  became  a  member  of 
the  Center  for  Research  Libraries 
in  1993.  The  Center's  3.6  million 
volumes  and  1.1  million  micro- 
forms supplement  and  comple- 
ment the  holdings  of  its  member 
libraries.  A  recent  visit  to  the 
Center  by  Collection  Development 
Librarian  Ginny  Gilbert  and 
Interlibrary  Loan  Librarian 
Rebecca  Gomez  reinforced  their 
belief  that  the  Center  is  indeed 
Duke's  library  in  Chicago. 

Debby  Jakubs  fully 
described  the  Center's  collections 
and  goals  in  the  Winter  1993 
issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries.  In  summary,  these  are 
some  of  the  major  categories  in 
which  the  Center  collects:  foreign 
doctoral  dissertations,  mono- 
graphs and  serials  of  the  former 
USSR's  Academy  of  Sciences, 
major  microform  sets,  foreign 
scientific  journals,  and  area 
studies  resources. 

Duke  faculty  and  students 
have  access  to  the  Center's  cata- 
log of  holdings  via  the  Internet 
through  the  Duke  online  catalog 
and  can  identify  the  Center's 
materials  as  well  through  OCLC 
records.  However,  these 
approaches  give  only  a  glimpse 
into  the  depths  of  the  Center's 
many  collections.  The  Center  for 
Research  Libraries  Handbook 


Picture  a  library  here.... 
The  construction 
site  of  the  William  R. 
Perkins  Library. 


Crichton.  Take  blood 
from  amber;  mix  with 
venture  capital;  add 
realistic  engineers, 
mathematicians,  bio- 
engineers,  and 
dinosuar  hunters  (with 
two  kids  for  extra 
drama).  Voila!  You 
have  a  live  dinosaur 
park!  I  found  this  book 
gory  and  very 
supenseful,  with  a  nice 
sense  of  the  real  world 
of  current  engineering. 

Fuzzy  Thinking :  The 
New  Science  Of  Fuzzy 
Logic  by  Bart  Kosko. 
A)  This  sentence  is 
false.  B)  Is  the  previ- 
ous sentence  true? 
Bart's  solution  to  this 
paradox:  the  sentence 
"A"  is  exactly  half 
true.  Bart  gives  a  wild 
tour  of  brainlike  and 
sloppy  control  of  ther- 
mostats and  washing 
machines;  an  analysis 
of  op-ed  pieces;  the 
history  of  the  idea  of 


and  the  expertise  of  the  Center 
staff,  available  by  telephone  or 
fax,  are  essential  resources  for 
obtaining  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  what  the  Center  has 
available. 

Duke  Interlibrary  Loan  staff 
request  material  from  the  Center 
electronically  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. The  Center  responds  by 
shipping  materials  to  Duke  by 
UPS  or  by  faxing  copies.  This  fall 
the  Center  plans  to  install  com- 


puter software  that  will  enable 
staff  to  scan  requested  docu- 
ments and  then  transmit  them  to 
Duke  over  the  Internet. 

Access  and  delivery  are  the 
hallmarks  of  the  Duke  Library's 
relationship  with  the  Center  for 
Research  Libraries.  In  partner- 
ship with  the  Center,  the  Library 
expands  the  range  of  research 
materials  readily  available  to 
the  Duke  research  community. 


Two  Reference 
Retirements 

Jane  Vogel,  Reference 
Librarian  and  Commonwealth 
Studies  Bibliographer,  retired 
from  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  on  August  15.  Jane 
had  been  a  member  of  the 
library  staff  for  twenty-six 
years,  beginning  as  a  reference 
librarian  at  the  Woman's  College 
Library  (now  Lilly  Library).  After 
two  years  on  the  East  Campus, 
Jane  accepted  a  reference  posi- 
tion at  Perkins  Library.  She 


assumed  collection  development 
responsibilities  for  psychology 
and  for  Australian,  British, 
Canadian,  and  French  govern- 
ment publications  in  1985.  Jane 
also  served  as  assistant  head  of 
the  Reference  Department  for 
two  and  a  half  years. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  Jane 
received  an  A.B.  in  Spanish  from 
Earlham  College.  Jane  is  as  well 
a  registered  nurse,  having 
trained  at  New  York  City's 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  She  worked 
as  a  nurse  for  several  years  in 


..SUMMER  VACATION 


fuzzy  logic;  and  spec- 
ulations on  philoso- 
phy and  religion. 

Derek  Lane 

Library  Systems 


.Although  I  am 
"not  reading  any 
of  the  vogue  summer- 
reading  publications,  I 
will  be  happy  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am 
currently  plodding  my 
way  through  St. 
Augustine's 
Confessions.  Certainly 
not  your  average  read- 
ing for  the  beach,  this 
book  is  nonetheless 
full  of  questions  posed 
to  force  the  reader  to 
examine  her/his 
beliefs  at  the  most 
basic  level  and  to 
order  these  beliefs  in  a 
manner  most  compati- 
ble with  the  world  we 
live  in.  Call  me  the 
product  of  a  too  liberal 


education,  but  I  love 
works  such  as  these 
Confessions  because 
they  contrast  modern 
philosophical  trends 
with  an  enormous 
intellectual  heritage 
that  for  hundreds  of 
years  has  protested 
against  those  very 
same  ponderings  that 
now  have  brought 
western  societies  to 
the  dead  end  of  rela- 
tivism. I  find  this  work 
particularly  relevant 
today,  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  after  it  was 
first  written. 

(By  the  way,  last 
summer's  project  was 
the  collected  works  of 
Nietzsche.  So  when  I 
speak  of  the  philo- 
sophically hopeless 
position  of  relativism, 
I  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.) 

Chuck  Thomas 

Music  Library 


.  Of  the  books 
that  I  have  read 
this  summer,  Having 
Our  Say:  The  Delany 
Sisters'  First  100  Years 
by  Sarah  and  A. 
Elizabeth  Delany 
with  Amy  Hill 
Hearth,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and 
exciting. 

At  101  and  103 
years  of  age,  the 
Delany  sisters  are  still 
dynamic,  articulate 
and  charming.  They 
also  have  fantastic 
memories  and  are  not 
afraid  to  state  their 
opinions. 

Born  to  a  father 
who  was  a  former 
slave  and  a  mother  of 
mixed  race  parentage 
who  was  born  free, 
the  sisters  recall  what 
it  was  like  to  be  "col- 
ored" children  in  late 
19th  century  South 
and  Harlem  in  the  20s 
and  30s.  They  were  in 


the  vanguard  of  mid- 
dle-class black 
Americans  who  inte- 
grated the  suburbs  in 
the  50s.  Already 
elderly  in  the  1960s, 
they  cheered  from  the 
sidelines  as  the  Civil 
Rights  movement 
flourished. 

Readers  in  this  area 
will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  Delany  sisters 
grew  up  on  the  cam- 
pus of  St.  Augustine's 
School  in  Raleigh 
where  their  father  was 
an  Episcopal  priest 
and  vice  principal. 

M  a  r  y  A  n  n 
W  i  1 1  o  u  g  h  b  y 

Collection  Development 

Lois  Dawson  in  the 
Development  Office  also 
recommends  this  title. 


Imagine  you 
have  lived  in  a 


New  York  and  Colorado  before 
becoming  a  librarian. 

Jane's  decision  to  forsake 
nursing  for  medical  librarian- 
ship,  though  perhaps  influenced 
by  having  a  mother  who  was  a 
college  librarian,  was  one  of 
pragmatism.  In  order  to  reach 
her  career  goals  in  nursing,  she 
needed  two  additional  degrees; 
to  become  a  medical  librarian 
reguired  only  one  year  of  grad- 
uate school.  During  her  studies 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  School  of 
Library  Science,  Jane  was  side- 
tracked by  a  reference  course 
and  never  took  the  courses  pre- 


scribed for  future  medical  librar- 
ians. Reference  librarianship  was 
for  her! 

In  an  auxiliary  role,  Jane 
distinguished  herself  as  the 
Reference  Department's  official 
liaison  to  the  library's  technical 
service  departments.  Her 
responsibilities  included  partic- 
ipating in  committee  discussions 
of  potential  changes  in  cata- 
loging or  processing  policies, 
representing  the  public  service 
point  of  view.  Colleagues  often 
commended  her  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  that  enabled 
her  to  balance  technical  and 


public  needs,  while  remaining 
the  patrons'  advocate. 

Many  Duke  library  patrons 
became  acquainted  with  Jane 
Vogel  through  one  or  more  of 
the  bibliographies  she  compiled. 
Her  "British  Parliamentary 
Papers"  has  long  been  an 
invaluable  aid  to  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  reference  librarians 
working  through  the  moze  of 
debates,  journals,  and  sessional 
and  command  papers.  Several  of 
Jane's  guides  were  published  for 
national  distribution  by  the 
Readers  Advisory  Service,  testi- 
fying to  their  quality  and  useful- 
ness. For  many  years,  Jane  also 


edited  the  "New  Reference 
Books  List,"  which  described 
books  that  had  been  added 
recently  to  the  library's  refer- 
ence collection. 

Professionally  active,  Jane 
maintained  memberships  in  the 
American  Library  Association, 
the  Southeastern  Library 
Association,  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  and  the  Durham 
County  Library  Association.  She 
was  also  quite  active  in  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University 
Professors.  For  five  years  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Friends  of 


small  town  all  of  your 
life  and  are  trying  to 
tell  a  newcomer  the 
details  of  some  recent 
event.  You  might 
want  to  give  that  per- 
son some  background 
on  the  individuals 
and  places 
involved. ..maybe  to 
the  point  that  a  sim- 
ple recounting  of 
events  becomes  an 
unfolding  of  stories 
within  a  story.  Now 
imagine  that  the  per- 
son telling  the  story  is 
William  Faulkner, 
Jerry  Clower,  and 
Harper  Lee  all  rolled 
into  one.  You  would 
have  T.R.  Pearson's  A 
Short  History  of  a  Small 
Place:  A  Novel.  The 
story  which  takes 
place  in  a  small  South 
Carolina  town,  is  told 
through  the  eyes  of  a 


child  with  sentences 
that  stretch  on  for 
pages  and  a  sense  of 
humor  that  winks  at 
the  reader  with  a  hint 
of  youthful  inno- 
cence. Pearson  wraps 
the  reader  in  long 
winding  spirals  of 
stories  that  all  some- 
how loosely  relate  to 
the  tale  at  hand.  The 
tone  is  of  one  trying, 
but  falling  far  short  of 
sounding  erudite. 
This  only  adds  humor 
to  the  charming  "his- 
tory." A  Short 
History...  is  an  amus- 
ing, easy  read. 

Paul  Wright 

Reference 

Barrel  Fever  by 
David  Sedaris  is 
a  collection  of  essays 


and  short  fiction.  You 
may  have  heard 
David's  deadpan 
delivery  of  his 
"SantaLand  Diaries" 
on  NPR.  The  pieces  in 
Barrel  Fever  run  the 
gamut  from  reminis- 
cences of  an  elf  in 
Macy's  Santaland  to 
the  "Diary  of  a 
Smoker."  David 
Sedaris  is  a  Raleigh 
boy,  so  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  him 
read  this  summer.  He 
signed  copies  of  Barrel 
Fever  like  he  was  sign- 
ing a  junior  high  year- 
book. Mine  says: 
To  Dale, 

Don't  ever  change 
Love, 

David  Sedaris 

Dale  Edgerton 

Cataloging 


I  discovered  the 
special  charm  of 


British  Columbia  dur- 
ing a  June  visit.  I  have 
been  able  to  recapture 
the  ambiance  of  the 
Sunshine  Coast  by 
reading  the  mystery 
stories  of  L.  R. 
Wright,  who  lives  and 
works  in  Vancouver. 
In  a  Victoria  book- 
store called  Whimsey, 
I  purchased  several  of 
Mrs.  Wright's  books: 
The  Suspect,  A  Chill 
Rain  In  January,  Sleep 
Wliile  1  Sing,  and  Love 
InTheTemperate  Zone. 

In  each  of  these 
books,  Royal 
Mounted  Police  Staff 
Sergeant  Alberg 
solves  a  murder  while 
at  the  same  time 
romancing  the  town 
librarian  Cassandra 
Mitchell.  The  charac- 


the  Library  Executive 
Committee,  and  for  a  term  she 
represented  the  Librarians 
Assembly  as  its  observer  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  Executive 
Committee. 

In  a  recent  conversation 
Jane  reflected  that  her  greatest 
professional  pleasure  came  from 
one-to-one  contact  with  library 
patrons  seeking  information. 
She  has  always  enjoyed 
immensely  her  interaction  with 
patrons  seeking  answers  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  challenge 
of  finding  an  answer  herself  to  a 
tough  question.  Jane's  excel- 
lence as  a  reference  librarian 


ters  are  very  human 
and  evolve  in  a  logical 
manner  with  each 
suceeding  mystery. 
Suspense  is  created 
without  undue  vio- 
lence, and  each  story 
is  original  in  concept. 
These  books  are  high- 
ly recommended  as 
"stress  relievers"  for 
occasions  such  as  air- 
port waits  and 

boring  meetings, 
or — whenever  escape 
is  needed! 

J  e  r  i  Van 
G  o  e  t  h  e  m 

Acquisitions/Serials 


has  been  recognized  by  her  col- 
leagues and  patrons  alike. 

During  her  career  Jane 
Vogel  has  observed  and  experi- 
enced the  transformations  in  ref- 
erence librarianship  created  by 
computerization.  Jane  notes  that 
an  increasing  amount  of  refer- 
ence librarians'  time  is  spent 
teaching  patrons  how  to  use 
computers  to  get  information 
and  trouble-shooting  the  sys- 
tems, and  a  decreasing  amount 
of  time  is  spent  actually  answer- 
ing specific  questions.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  reference  librari- 
an's knowledge  of  how  informa- 
tion is  organized  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  obsolete,  and  an 
assumption  has  been  made  that 
patrons  can  find  everything  they 
need  themselves,  once  they 
know  how  to  use  the  various 
automated  and  online  systems. 
Jane  believes  that  better  and 
more  useful  answers  can  be 
obtained  by  combining  the  ref- 
erence librarian's  skills  and 
knowledge  of  how  information  is 
organized  with  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  databases, 
be  they  online  sources  or  books. 

What  does  retirement  hold 
for  Jane?  She  looks  forward  to 
working  in  and  enjoying  her 
garden  and  to  being  able  to 
travel  whenever  she  chooses. 
She  also  plans  to  investigate  the 
background  of  her  grandmoth- 
er's diary  of  life  on  an  Illinois 
farm  in  the  1890s,  with  an  eye 
to  editing  it  for  possible  publica- 
tion. And,  as  she  says,  "After 
that,  who  knows?" 

You  may  never  have  seen 
Audrey  Harrell  at  the 

Reference  desk,  but  her  good 
work  was  always  apparent  to 
members  of  the  Reference 
Department.  Audrey's  effective 
direction  of  the  flow  of  materials 


in  and  out  of  the  reference  collec- 
tion, her  maintenance  of  the  ref- 
erence stacks,  her  supervision  of 
student  assistants,  and  her  effi- 
cient management  of  many 
other  internal  procedures  were 
essential  to  the  Reference 
Department's  operation.  After 
fourteen  years  of  service  in  the 
Perkins  Library,  eleven  of  which 
were  spent  as  the  reference  assis- 
tant, Audrey  retired  on  May  31 . 

Audrey  Harrell  joined  the 
library  staff  in  1 980,  after  hav- 
ing worked  for  six  years  as  a 
media  aide  for  the  Durham 
County  Schools.  She  learned  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Perkins  Library 
Circulation  Department  from  her 
friend,  Anna  O'Brian,  who 
worked  at  the  library.  Audrey 
was  soon  busy  at  work  in  the 
position,  the  duties  of  which 
included  searching  and  re- 
searching for  books  missing 
from  the  shelves,  preparing  the 
necessary  paperwork  to  order 
replacements  for  those  missing 
items  that  she  could  not  locate, 
and  filing  and  removing  check- 
out slips  from  the  circulation 
files.  With  the  goal  of  expanding 
her  responsibilities,  Audrey 
transferred  to  the  Reference 
Department  in  1983.  Her  high 
standards,  efficiency,  energy, 
and  equanimity  soon  made  her 
an  indispensable  member  of  the 
department! 

In  1991  Audrey  took  on  an 
additional  assignment  of  two 
hours  per  day  in  the  Interlibrary 
Loan  Department,  where  she 
notified  patrons  of  the  arrival  of 
books  they  had  requested, 
assisted  with  the  processing  of 
incoming  materials,  and  pre- 
pared items  for  return  to  the 
lending  liberies.  During  her 
tenure  in  the  library,  Audrey  had 
direct  experience  in  Circulation, 


Reference,  and  Current 
Periodicals.  She  also  interacted 
frequently  with  Collection 
Development,  the  various  units 
in  technical  services,  and  branch 
libraries.  When  asked  how  she 
managed  to  balance  and  priori- 
tize all  of  these  duties,  Audrey 
said  it  came  with  practice  and 
the  knowledge  that  Jane  Vogel, 
whom  she  described  as  her  men- 
tor, was  there  as  a  backup.  She 
also  credited  others  in  the 
library,  particularly  those  in 
technical  services  areas,  who 
were  always  very  courteous  and 
helpful  to  her  . 

In  recognition  of  Audrey's 
excellent  work  and  many  contri- 
butions to  the  library,  she 
received  an  Excellent 
Performance  Award  in  1991. 
When  asked  what  brought  her 
the  most  pleasure  as  a  Perkins 
employee,  Audrey  stated  that 
simply  being  in  a  library  was 
wonderful.  An  inveterate  lover  of 
books  and  reading,  Audrey 
always  found  the  library  enivron- 
ment  stimulating,  with  each  day 
bringing  a  new  learning  experi- 
ence. She  also  enjoyed  working 
with  other  library  staff  members, 
theorizing  that  "nice  people  grav- 
itate toward  the  library." 

Joline  Ezzell 


The  happy  smiles 
of  retirement. 
Audrey  Harrell  (I.) 
and  Jane  Vogel. 
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HE  BRIEF  ESSAYS,  TWO 
POEMS,  AND  ONE 
EXCERPT  THAT  FOLLOW 
ARE  THE  LITERARY  EFFORTS 
OF  SEVERAL  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  THE  1994  DUKE  YOUNG 
WRITERS'  CAMP.  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS  STUDENTS  IN 
GRADES  6-11  HAVE  COME 
TO  THE  CAMPUS  DURING 
THE  SUMMER  TO  LEARN 
ABOUT  THE  CREATIVE  AND 
ANALYTICAL  PROCESSES  OF 
WRITING.  IN  EACH  CAMP 
SESSION  CLASSES  ARE 
OFFERED  IN  CREATIVE  WRIT- 
ING, EXPOSITORY  WRITING, 
JOURNALISM,  AND  PERSON- 
AL WRITING.  STUDENT  PRO- 
JECTS MAY  INCLUDE  NEWS- 
PAPER FEATURES,  POETRY 
BOOKLETS,  SHORT  STORIES, 
CHARACTER  STUDIES,  JOUR- 
NALS, OR  SHORT  DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTIONS.  ENJOY  THE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 
BRONWYN  DOUGLASS,  CODY 
DYDEK,  JENNIFER  LUBKIN, 
RACHEL  TITTLE,  AND  ASHLEY 
WHITFIELD. 


SENT  TO 
MY  ROOM,  I 
CRIED 
AND 
LISTENED 
TO 
THE 

LAUGHTER. 


Kentucky 

There, 

off  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
I  lived. 

Everyday  people  came  and  went, 
social-like. 

Saturday  was  storytime  at  the  library. 
Once  they  forgot,  leaving  me  there. 
I  didn't  mind  though. 
Mrs.  Banks  gave  me  a  cookie. 
Sunday,  I  almost  found 
the  golden  end  of  the  rainbow 
just  over  in  the  woods,  but 
beneath  trees  sky  disappeared. 
Monday,  I  was  told  a  secret. 
If  I  kept  sucking  on  my  thumb, 
it  would  shrink  and  pop  out  in  brown  spots. 
Dickie,  the  farmhand,  also  said, 
pointing,  "  'Em  cows  have  gone  over  yonder.' 
I  tried  and  tried  to  follow  them, 
never  figuring  out  where  over  yonder  was. 
Tuesday  we  painted  the  swingset: 
red,  yellow,  pink  and  green,  purple,  orange 

and  blue 
with  smiley  faces.  Beautiful. 
Only  I  dropped  a  big  paintbrush  on  my 

fav'rite  shoes. 
They  were  pink  with  Cabbage  Patch  heads. 
Wednesday  was  one  of  the  best  days  of  my 

whole  life. 
Jerry  fed  us  big,  red  apples. 
I  dove  for  candy  from  Kenny's  pihata. 
Lou  gave  me  some  scraps  of  leather. 
Thursday  we  had  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner. 
I  can't  remember  what  I  did. 
Daddy  spanked  me.  Sent  to  my  room,  I 
cried  and  listened  to  the  laughter. 
Friday  we  moved  to  Maryland. 
I  didn't  hold  my  pencil  right. 
Slow,  stupid  and  funny  talking, 
I  hated  my  new  home,  but  I 
grew  and  learned  to  love  it. 
I  can  no  longer  remember 
how  we  thirteen  lived 
in  a  triangle-topped  box  with 
just  one  bathroom, 
cows  peeing  in  our  pond/ well. 
Whew!  brown  plops, 
lice-infested  Albert  Little, 
in  school, 

a  building  not  meant  for  learning 
there, 

off  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
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Jennifer  Lubkin 
Age  16 


What  She  Wanted 


(an  excerpt) 


SHE  HAD 
RASPBERRY 
PRESERVES, 
RASPBERRY  LIP 
GLOSS, 
RASPBERRY 
SNAPPLES 


He  pitched  one  of  her  old  Bubble  Yum  wrappers  out  the  window.  Those  rectan- 
gular waxed  pieces  of  paper  littered  the  floor  of  his  Chevy;  they  pretty  much  fol- 
lowed her  everywhere.  All  he  had  to  do  at  home  was  follow  the  trail  of  gum  wrap- 
pers and  the  artificial  smell  of  raspberries  to  find  which  room  she  was  in. 
Raspberries  were  her  obsession;  she  ate  them  on  everything.  Pancakes,  low-cal 
non-fat  frozen  yogurt,  baked  chicken....  She  had  raspberry  preserves,  raspberry  lip 
gloss,  raspberry  Snapples,  and  even  a  pillow  in  the  shape  of  a  raspberry.  In  fact,  he 
was  pretty  sure  that  her  lipstick  was  a  raspberry  shade  of  red.  Of  course,  fresh 
raspberries  weren't  always  in  season.  When  they  were  not,  she  just  chewed  Bubble 
Yum.  He  was  a  Bazooka  Joe  man  himself.  That  was  real  bubble  gum.  He  liked  the 
fact  he  had  to  chew  it  for  a  while  until  it  softened  up... it  didn't  yield  on  first  bite. 
Joe  blew  incredible  fist-sized  bubbles  only  a  couple  chews  after  the  flavor  had 
gone.  But  definitely  the  most  awesome  thing  about  Bazooka  Joe  was  the  wrappers. 
Instead  of  boring  white  pieces  of  paper,  they  were  all-American  comic  strips  that 
gave  enough  laughs  to  last  the  duration  of  the  gum.  And  they  always  included  a 
sentence  of  Joe's  famous  insight.  His  favorite  was  "Do  not  do  today  what  you  can 
put  off  until  tomorrow."  Some  people  had  horoscopes — he  had  Bazooka  Joe. 


Bronwyn  Douglass 
Age  17 


Secret  Place 

Shh.  It's  a  secret,  I  would  say.  My  secret  hill.  And  after  I  told  them,  it  lost  it's 

secrecy.  Well,  to  them  anyway.  They  just  couldn't  understand  that  a  hill  sitting  in 

front  of  my  house  was  a  secret.  But  it  was  my  secret.  My  secret  hill.  That's  what 

I've  always  called  it.  I  still  do.  Come  to  think  of  it,  so  do  the  rest  of  the  kids  in  the 

neighborhood.  We  all  have  our  names  carved  in  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

We  did  it  one  summer  with  nail  clippers.  It  took  us  forever,  and  after  we  were 

through,  I  worried  that  the  tree  would  catch  some  kind  of  disease  from  not  having 

any  bark  where  our  names  were,  to  protect  it.  I  guess  that  I  was  wrong.  The  tree 

never  caught  any  disease,  but  instead  grew  new  bark  where  we  had  left  the  open 

wounds.  Bark  of  a  darker,  richer  color. 

There's  a  stone  bench  on  the  hill.  Well,  there  used  to  be.  It  now  sits  in  another 

spot  in  our  yard,  and  its  old  position  is  filled  by  a  baby  beech  tree.  I  was  sad  to  see 

the  bench  go,  but  like  watching  the  tree  grow.  My  dad  couldn't  bear  to  cut  it  down, 

so  the  bench  was  moved.  It  upset  me  at  first.  I  used  to  sit  on  that  bench  and  talk  to 

myself,  or  God,  or  my  collie  Brooklyn,  who  is  buried  on 
that  hill.  She  died  when  I  was  in  second  grade,  and  I 
always  thought  that  the  secret  hill  was  the  perfect  place 
for  her.  And  so  the  bench  is  gone,  and  the  tree  is  growing 
strong  and  tall,  shading  my  dog's  grave.  And  maybe, 
when  the  tree  is  big  enough,  I'll  carve  BROOKLYN  in  its 
trunk. 

I  like  to  stand  on  that  hill,  to  look  out  over  my  yard, 
and  strain  my  ears  as  hard  as  I  can,  trying  to  separate  the 
crashing  of  the  ocean  from  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  to 
run  my  fingers  over  our  names  carved  in  that  tree.  Shh. 
It's  a  secret,  I  would  say.  My  secret  hill. 


Ashley  Whitfield 
Age  1  3 


The  Endless  Meadow 

The  deep  green  grass  flowed  over  the  hills  like  molasses,  pooling  deep  in  the 
curiously  shaped  valleys  that  looked  like  they  were  gorged  out  with  ice  cream 
spoons.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  hills  would  burst  into  a  symphony  of  purples,  and  yel- 
lows, and  deep  reds.  But  now  they  were  green.  Bright,  fresh,  new,  as  far  as  you 
could  see  until  green  became  blue  on  the  horizon. 

When  we  were  children,  we  would  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  then  tumble, 
shrieking  and  giggling,  into  the  sweet  green  mattress  at  the  bottom. 

But  I  always  loved  the  smell  of  the  hills.  Sweet,  but  not  like  sugar.  The  wonder- 
ful, mystery  smell  of  a  thousand  flowers  in  bloom,  and  the  soft,  gentle  grassy  smell 
of  endless  meadows.  I  still  gather  the  grass  and  adorn  my  house  with  it. 

I  left  the  hills  when  I  was  eighteen,  going  to  college  in  the  somewhereland  of 
city,  and  I  missed  them.  I  missed  running  barefoot  with  my  brothers,  and  frighten- 
ing the  small  brown  birds  into  flight. 

I  longed  to  go  back  and  teach  school  like  my  mother  had,  and  my  husband 
would  be  a  doctor  and  write  about  the  hills  like  Father,  but  opportunity  led  me  to 
a  law  firm  in  the  city,  and  my  dreams  of  returning  were  pushed  aside  by  the 
demanding,  busy  life  I  now  led.  Trying  to  succeed. 

I  brought  a  bright  green  Honda  because  it  reminded  me  of  the  meadows,  and 
my  garden  was  home  to  a  million  wildflowers,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  time  to  visit 
now.  Still,  my  dreams  were  always  of  the  hills,  and  of  that  little  girl  I  was,  running 
barefoot  and  laughing. 

And  so  I  married  a  doctor,  and  our  boys  grew  up  strong  and  happy,  and  they 
played  the  games  they  were  given  while  we  had  made  up  our  own.  I  called  my 
youngest  Sunshine  because  he  lit  up  my  life  and  brightened  my  day  like  the  sun- 
shine on  my  hills.  And  then  when  my  boys  were  twenty-one  and  seventeen,  we 
decided  to  visit  the  hills. 

I  was  invigorated.  We  drove  there  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  entire  trip  my  eyes 
were  lit  up  like  a  child's,  as  I  spun  tale  after  tale  of  the  hills  to  my  family.  When  we 
arrived,  my  husband  and  sons  were  amazed  by  the  great 

expanse  of  green.  I  stood,  waiting  breathlessly  for  the  old  |  SPUN 

magic  to  take  me.  Waiting  to  feel  the  urge  to  run  barefoot  again 

and  roll  into  the  dish-shaped  valleys.  But  now  all  I  felt  was  the  TALE 
uncomfortable  heat  of  the  summer  sun  seeping  into  my  flesh, 
drawing  the  insects  that  buzzed  annoyingly  around  my  face. 

I  looked  around  me,  vainly  searching  for  the  love  of  the  AFTER  TALE 

hills  that  had  driven  me  to  return  here  and  haunted  my 

dreams.  Tears  came  into  my  eyes,  as  I  remembered  my  happy,  Qf 
childhood  days  in  the  hills  and  tried  to  love  the  sweet  grassy 
smell  again.  Then  my  son  complained  of  the  neat  and  the 

THE  HILLS 

shadeless  countryside.  I  stared  into  the  fiery  ball  in  the  bright 
blue  sky  and  stepped  into  the  car. 

"Never  mind"  I  said,  "We  can  leave  now." 

My  husband  nodded  gratefully  because,  as  beautiful  as  it 
was,  it  was  best  seen  from  a  cool  car  window  or  a  picture  far 
away. 

And  as  we  drove  off,  I  turned  and  looked  back  in  time  to 
see  a  disheveled  little  girl  standing  there,  grass-stained  and 
dirty,  shyly  waving  goodbye. 


Rachel  Tittle 
Age  1  4 
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Psalm  130 

In  the  depths, 

darkness  envelops  me: 

the  dungeon's  chilled,  hopeless  poetry. 

Encircled, 

trapped,  I  pray  for  my  fear 
to  occupy  my  mind,  to  distract 
till  death  comes. 
Suckling  Life's  empty  breast, 
I  hope  for  a  drop  of  rancid  milk 
to  sustain 

my  limp  and  pale  body, 

or  to  fatten  myself  up  for  death  — 

I  can't  choose. 

My  knowledge  fades  and  blurs; 
waiting  for  Heaven,  I  breath  my  last. 

After  numbing  silence,  coarse  thunder  crashes. 

Cymbals  and  celestial  music  greet  me, 

and  then,  the  sun's  ultimate,  glaring  lightning. 

Blinded  and  pierced, 

my  body  imbibes  the  fresh  light, 

and,  as  if  drunken,  I  revel  in  brilliant  hope. 

My  feeble  call 

has  been  answered  by  high  Heaven; 

angels  trumpeting  "Life!"  escort  me  to  my  home. 

Death's  hold  is  weak; 

Life  regains  control  over  me, 

dragging  me  from  the  deep,  to  the  flowing  waters. 

I  reawake, 

forgetful  of  all  my  trauma; 

dreams  of  life,  love  fill  my  emaciated  soul: 

eternal  joy, 

deeply  pure  in  all  its  facets. 

The  newness  of  life  sings  in  me,  for  I  am  whole. 

Cody  Dydek 
Age  14 
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With  Reference  to 
Reference  Books 

As  a  patron  makes  an  end 
run  around  the  domain  of  the 
Reference  Department  in  the 
Perkins  Library,  he  will  pass  a 
little  table,  with  a  chair  handy, 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  row 
of  new  reference  books.  It  used 
to  be  that  the  library  moguls 
wished  students  and  faculty  to 
get  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the 
stream  (maybe  torrent)  of  new 
productions,  but  nowadays  a 
chief  reason  for  the  display  is 
that  new  volumes  have  to  be  set 
aside  for  a  while  until  the  main- 
tenance people  bring  a  crowbar 
or  to  two  to  squeeze  room  on 
the  shelves  so  that  the  newly 
acquired  works  can  be  accom- 
modated. This  in  spite  of  the 
fierce  competition  for  space 
increasingly  won  by  computer 
equipment. 

Anyhow,  I  glanced  at  the 
table  and  was  captivated  by  a 
huge  tome  listing  goddesses 
from  many  countries  and  many 
times.  I  wondered  whether 
Marilyn  Monroe  or  Greta  Garbo 
had  made  the  list  and  whether 
the  new  ultra  superdeluxe  femi- 
nists had  forced  the  entrance  of 
erstwhile  father  gods  into  what 
once  was  called  "the  opposite 
sex."  So  I  sat  down  and  leafed 
the  pages  for  a  while.  The  book 
on  goddesses  yielded  nothing  I 
now  recall  save  that  there  was 
an  ancient  North  Germanic  deity 
named  Glut,  worshiped  especial- 
ly by  Scandinavians,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Loki,  god  of  the 


hearth.  I  thought  that  was  a  nice 
name,  for  it  means  "glow." 

Being  comfortably 
ensconced,  I  quickly  turned  to  an 
adjacent  reference  work  put  out 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  called  Book  of  Answers, 
being  replies  to  queries  about 
American  history.  I  particularly 
liked  the  really  stunning  ques- 
tion: "How  many  presidents 
have  registered  patents?" 
Answer:  Just  one — none  other 
than  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
granted  patent  number  6469  for 
a  scheme  to  buoy  steamboats 
over  shallow  places.  I  noted,  too, 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913 
held  the  earliest  press  confer- 
ence and  that  Dorothy  Parker, 
on  being  told  that  Silent  Cal 
Coolidge  had  died,  quipped, 
"How  can  they  tell  he's  dead?"  A 
really  esoteric  answer  I  still 
retain  explained  where  Pete 
Rose,  baseball's  fallen  angel, 
served  his  prison  sentence — 
federal  jail  in  Marion,  Illinois. 

I  spent  two  fascinating  hours 
seated  at  the  little  desk,  no 
longer  sinfully  strolling  from 
book  to  book,  but  concentrating 
on  the  wisdom  of  a  single  hand- 
book called  Guiness  Book  of 
Names,  an  enthralling  com- 
pound of  technical  lore  or 
nomenclature  as  well  as  an 
astounding  variety  of  mirthful 
entries.  You  might  say  that  its 
author  Leslie  Dunklin  somehow 
mixed  a  load  of  learned  lumber, 


at  the  same  time  rolling  out  a 
barrel  of  fun.  I'm  at  a  loss  to 
illustrate  other  than  by  miscella- 
neous samples  chosen  here  and 
there  from  the  255  pages.  There 
are  even  a  few  games  along 
with  the  fun  of  funny  names; 
like  the  quiz  on  page  10,  which 
tests  a  reader's  literary  acquain- 
tance by  asking  him  to  supply 
last  names  for  a  list  of  charac- 
ters like  Rhett,  Hercule,  or 
Robinson,  among  the  easier 
ones.  The  bibliographical  section 
covers  the  chief  scholarly  works 
and  makes  a  point  of  suggesting 
that  name  studies  should  not  be 
left  solely  to  philologists  and 
savants.  Dunklin  promptly 
proves  the  point  by  simply 
selecting  a  batch  of  250  names 
of  cultivars  recognized  officially 
by  the  British  Rose  Growers 
Association.  The  roses  that 
seemed  sweetest  to  me  as  I 
perused  it  went  by  such  names 
as  "Apricot  Brandy,"  "Summer 
Wine"  and  "Whiskey  Mac," 
maybe  because  I  happened  to 
be  a  little  thirsty. 

It's  amazing  what  learning 
one  may  acquire  by  flipping  the 
pages  of  a  good  reference  work. 
For  example:  Gawkie  Day  is  our 
April  Fool's  Day  in  Scotland,  the 
saxophone  was  invented  about 
1840  by  a  Belgian  named  Sax, 
Serendip  was  an  ancient  name 
for  Sri  Lanka,  erstwhile  Ceylon. 
People  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  by 
inventing  personages  like 
Reverend  Fiddle  D.D.,  Etta 


Carrot,  Tom  Katz,  Hirom  Young 
and  Doris  Shutt.  John  means 
"Yah  has  favored,"  Byron  means 
"one  who  looked  after  cattle," 
Beatrice  means  "she  who  makes 
you  happy,"  and  Eleanor  is 
another  form  of  Helen  (great 
woman)  or  perhaps  'royal'." 

Liberally  sprinkled  on  page 
after  page  are  brief  selections 
from  authors  old  and  new.  Here's 
a  neat  one  from  Thomas  Hood: 


A  name — if  the  party  had  a  voice, 
As  a  Hogg,  a  Grubb  or  a  Chubb  rejoice, 
Or  any  such  nonsense  blazon? 
Not  to  mention  many  a  vulgar  name 
That  would  make  a  doorplate  blush  for  shame 
If  doorplates  were  not  so  brazen. 


If  you'd  like  to  see  a  list  of 
"some  people  who  made  a  name 
for  themselves,"  you'll  find  quite 
a  large  sampling,  among  them 
Woody  Allen  (real  name:  Allan 
Stewart  Konigsberg),  Roy  Rogers 
(Leonard  Slye),  Doris  Day  (Doris 
Kappelhoff),  Ginger  Rogers 
(Virginia  Katharine  McNath),  and 
John  Wayne  (Marion  Michael 
Morison — three  m's,  eh?). 

Of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  nicknames,  especially  for 
criminals  like  Scarface  or  Jack 
the  Ripper,  and  Sunday  sports 
heroes  like  Three-finger  Brown 
or  Spider  Webb.  On  a  loftier 
level  are  Old  Hickory,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  or  the  Swedish 
Nightingale.  We've  got  quite  a 
variety  of  states,  including  Bay, 
Buckeye,  Mountain,  Tar  Heel, 
and  Iodine.  Place  names  are  a 
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joy  for  curiosity  seekers:  Tokyo 
means  "eastern  capital," 
Brussels,  "buildings  in  a  marsh," 
Bagdad,  "God's  gift."  In 
Johannesburg  one  can  walk  on 
Zebra  Street  if  you  don't  prefer 
Winning  Way.  In  Philadelphia 
and  a  lot  of  other  cities  you'll 
find  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Spruce, 
Pine,  and  Elms  galore.  How 
many  "White  Harts"  are  there 
among  English  taverns  is  any- 
one's guess  and  in  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  patrons  put 
down  their  throats  such  drink- 
ables as  Bloody  Mary,  Jungle 
Juice,  Eyewater,  Cuckold's 
Delight,  Belly  Vengeance,  or 
Dragon's  Milk. 

Quite  up-to-date  are  read- 
ers' opinions  of  the  "sexiest 
names  as  gathered  in  various 
surveys  in  England."  In  1975 
young  men  favored  names  like 
Susan,  Samantha  and  Carol,  and 
young  women  seemed  to  prefer 
for  a  blind  date  David,  Stephen, 
and  Paul,  among  others.  In 
1 980  an  American  survey  came 
up  with  the  young  gents'  clear 
winner  as  sexiest,  none  other 
than  Christine.  The  Bible  is  still 
book  number  one,  it  seems,  in 
supplying  first  names. 

That's  the  kind  of  wisdom  stu- 
dents can  get  from  reference 
books.  You  name  it;  they've  got  it. 

Clarence  Gohdes 
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THE    MARY    WAGER    FISHER  PAPERS 


AT    DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Duke  Special  Collections  Library  recently 


purchased  an  extensive  collection 


of  manuscripts  (1838-1922)  relating  to  the  personal  life  and  career  of 


American  journalist  Mary  Wager  Fisher  (1845-1915). 
Numerous  letters  to  and  from  her  husband,  lawyer  and  educator 
William  Righter  Fisher  (1849-1932),  also  appear  in  the  collection. 


Among  the  correspondents  are  many  artists,  journalists,  doctors,  and  educators 


of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 


The  papers  are  particularly  rich  in  documentation  of  women  in  medicine  and  women's  medical 


education  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


the  freedmen's  schools  in  the  Reconstruction  South;  and  friendship 


among  American  women  in  the  late  Victorian  era. 


2 


Wager  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent 
lists  of  her  time.  She  was  born  in 
Lansing,  New  York  in  1845  into  a  family  whose 
men  had  achieved  distinction  in  law  and  jour- 
nalism. Shortly  after  graduating  from  Alfred 
University,  Mary  Wager,  like  many  Northern 
women  of  the  Reconstruction  era,  moved  to  the 
South  to  teach  freedmen.  She  maintained  corre- 
spondence for  many  years  with  some  of  the 
women  she  met  in  Richmond,  Virginia  during 
this  period. 

In  1870  she  entered  the  ranks  of  journal- 
ists in  New  York  City  and  became  the  first 
woman  correspondent  to  cover  political  events 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Frequently  using  the  allit- 
erative nom-de-plume  "Minnie  Mintwood,"she 
authored  articles  covering  a  wide  spectrum  of 
subjects  ranging  from  women's  issues  to 
Vallandighamism.  Among  the  magazines  for 
which  she  wrote  were  Wide  Awake,  The  Galaxy, 
St.  Nicholas,  Nezv  York  Tribune,  The  Rural  Neio 
Yorker,  American  Register  of  Paris,  The  World,  The 
Delineator,  Harrier's  Weekly,  and  Appleton's. 

Wager's  article,  "Women  as  Physicians," 
published  in  the  December  1868  issue  of  The 
Galaxy,  was  one  of  her  most  influential  publica- 
tions. At  a  1911  medical  meeting  held  in  memo- 
ry of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman 
to  graduate  from  medical  school,  and  her  sister 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  a  surgeon,  the  Wager  arti- 
cle was  characterized  as  one  of  the  first  authori- 
tative declarations  of  the  aims  and  justifications 
of  the  woman  physician.  "There  are  now  over 
three  hundred  graduated  women  physicians  in 
the  United  States,"  wrote  Wager  in  1868, 
"...some  of  whom  have  professional  incomes  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  certain- 
ly must  be  quite  as  pleasant  to  a  woman  as  to 
eke  out  a  pittance  over  a  wash-tub  or  cambric 
needle."  In  the  same  article  she  went  on  to 
address  the  Victorian  concern  that  women 
choosing  medical  careers  would  become  hard- 
ened and  masculine: 


So  far  as  the  observation  of  the 
writer  has  extended — and  it  has 
been  quite  comprehensive — the 
majority  of  women  in  the  profes- 
sion are  gentle,  modest,  and  wom- 
anly. That  there  are  some  bold,  bad 
women  among  the  number  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  what  is 
equally  obnoxious,  some  who  try  to 
be  as  much  like  men  as  possible. 
These  are  invariably  the  normal 
characteristics  of  such  individuals, 
and  not  the  result  of  the  profession. 
Badness  and  coarseness  ingrained 
in  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  an 
individual  can  be  eradicated  by  no 
amount  of  educational  culture.  But 
if  vice  and  crime  and  moral 
depravity  were  to  be  found  only  on 
the  woman  side  of  the  professional 
fence,  we  might  lift  up  our  voices 
in  a  great  shout  of  thanksgiving. 

Correspondence  of  three  prominent 
women  physicians  of  the  period,  Jennie 
Chapin,  Mercy  N.  Baker,  and  Lucy  M.  Abbott, 


Shortly  after 


GRADUATING 


from  Alfred 


university, 
Mary  Wager, 
like  many 
northern 
women  of  the 
Reconstruction 
era,  moved  to 
the  South  to 
teach  freedmen 
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is  well 

represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. In  one  letter  Abbott  offers  practical 
advice  at  the  time  of  Mary  Wager's  marriage  to 
Professor  Fisher:  "You  have  my  best  wishes, 
love,  and  free  attendance  for  all  your  babies.  I 
will  send  you  an  account  of  how  fast  a  woman 
may  have  children  that  you  may  be  a  little  cau- 
tious or  it  would  oblige  me  to  live  with  you  all 
the  time."  She  enclosed  a  scrap  of  paper 
describing  how  a  woman,  through  multiple 
births,  had  twelve  children  in  four  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-nine  days. 

In  a  later  undated  letter,  "C.W.J." 
describes  an  illness  suffered  by  the  then  famous 
Dr.  Abbott:  "She  is  perfectly  drenched  in  night 
sweats,  is  losing  flesh  and  spirits,  except  that 
her  bad  spirits  are  more  dominant  than  ever. 


Irjfhis  detailed  four-page  letter  to 

ary  Wager  Fisher,  African 
American  writer,  attorney,  and 
educator  George  Boyer  Vashon 
provided  an  autobiographical 
sketch.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
penned  on  the  letterhead  of  The 
New  Era:  A  National  journal,  Edited 
by  Colored  Men . . .  (April  9,  1 870). 


V         She   is  very 
unreasonable 
and  exacting 
and  bad-tem- 
pered, her  dis- 
ease seeming  to 
make  her  almost 
insane  and  to  per- 
vert   her  moral 
sense... Dr.  Baker  is 
much  worn  with 
anxiety    and  the 
abuse  she  receives 
from  Dr.  A  (for  doing 
her  work  and  caring 
for  her!)." 

Jennie  Chapin, 
who  graduated  in  1866 
from  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  letters  that 
included  details  about  her  medical  education. 
On  May  29,  1863,  she  wrote,  "I  must  tell  you 
what  I  was  doing  both  times  when  your  letter 
came. ..I  was  delivering  a  woman  of  a  baby 
(don't  turn  up  your  nose  now)  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  egress  of  one  today(!!)...  I 
am  quite  an  obstetrician.  I  have  assisted 
in  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  childbirth... I 
have  been  dissecting  this  Spring....  It  is 
costly  to  study.  My  education  scientifi- 
cally and  medically  will  have  cost  two 
thousand  dollars  when  this  year  clos- 
es." In  another  letter,  Chapin  suggested 
that  women  should  become  inventors 
to  relieve  themselves  of  the  drudgery  of 
housework.  She  also  commented  on 
Black  troops  in  Baltimore,  women 
clerks  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City. 

Wager's  correspondence  attests 
to  numerous  romantic  involvements 
before  her  marriage  in  1876.  Lawyer 
and  educator  Weston  Flint  (1835-1900) 
was  among  her  admirers.  The  Fisher  collection 
contains  over  one  hundred  of  his  letters,  filled 
with  discussion  of  his  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary interests  as  well  as  his  deep  affection  for 


Another  correspon- 


dent. Lieutenant 


James  B.  Hazelton  of 


the  First  Regiment, 


New  York  Artillery, 


Army  of  the  Potomac, 


wrote  detailed 


descriptions  of  bat- 


tles AND  OF  HIS  DUTIES 


AS  an  officer. 
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The  collection 


OFFERS  UNUSUAL 


INSIGHT  INTO  THE 


EMOTIONALLY 


INTENSE 


FRIENDSHIPS  THAT 


FLOURISHED 


AMONG  PROFES 


SIONAL  WOMEN  OF 


THE  NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 


Mary  Wager.  While  serving  as  mili- 
tary agent  for  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
New  York,  Flint  cared  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  those 
states.  He  also  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Midwest,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  his  letters  to 
Mary  Wager,  he  expressed  his 
tremendous  admiration  of  her  and 
vividly  described  his  wartime  trav- 
els, duties  performed,  and  his 
assignments  concerning  payroll 
problems  and  hospital  transfers  for 
the  soldiers.  His  letters  also 
express  his  interest  in  helping  slaves  who  had 
escaped  or  been  brought  across  Union  lines, 
and  he  wrote  of  his  desire  to  help  them  medi- 
cally and  to  establish  a  school  for  them. 

Flint  also  detailed  much  of  the  political 
turmoil  of  the  times  and  wrote  his  opinions  on 
Lincoln's  re-election  campaign,  Copperheads, 
and  the  anti-draft  riots.  He  expressed  concern 
over  the  moral  state  of  soldiers,  and  in  one  let- 
ter, mentioned  the  court-martial  of  a  former 
chaplain  assigned  to  look  after  the  contrabands, 
"for  a  nameless  crime,  such  men  are  not  to  be 
associated  with."  In  another,  he  decried  heavy 
drinking  and  the  prostitutes  who  "sell  them- 
selves for  less  than  the  price  of  postage." 

In  his  letters  to  Mary  Wager,  Flint 
described  his  personal  activities  as  well  and 
sometimes  enclosed  literary  offerings,  mostly 
poetry.  He  was  president  of  the  local  YMCA 
and  was  active  in  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club,  which  pursued  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  the  vote  for  African 
Americans.  His  letters  stopped  after  1876,  the 
year  Wager  and  Fisher  married. 

Another  correspondent,  Lieutenant  James 
B.  Hazelton  of  the  First  Regiment,  New  York 
Artillery,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  wrote  detailed 
descriptions  of  battles  and  of  his  duties  as  an 
officer.  He  was  a  pro-Lincoln  Republican,  and 
wrote  scathing  commentary  on  Copperheads, 


Democrats,  and  McClellan.  While  he  felt  that 
the  slaves  should  be  free,  he  viewed  them  as 
inferior  creatures  and  believed  they  should 
remain  in  the  South  and  be  "employed  to  rea- 
sonable rates  by  their  old  masters."  He  tried  to 
discourage  Wager  from  becoming  a  freedmen's 
teacher  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  saying 
that  it  would  be  "a  waste  of  her  talents." 

While  her  correspondents  invariably 
offered  their  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  William  Righter  Fisher,  several 
women  as  well  as  men  expressed  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  a  sense  of  loss.  The  Fisher  collec- 
tion offers  unusual  insight  into  the  emotionally 
intense  friendships  that  flourished  among  pro- 
fessional women  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
According  to  Lillian  Faderman,  professor  at 
California  State  University,  passionate  romantic 
friendship  between  women  was  a  widely  rec- 
ognized, tolerated  social  institution  before  our 
century.  "Love  between  women  could  take  on  a 
new  shape  in  the  late-nineteenth  century 
because  the  feminist  movement  succeeded  both 
in  opening  new  jobs  for  women,  which  would 
allow  them  independence,  and  in  creating  a 
support  group  so  that  they  would  not  feel  iso- 
lated and  outcast  when  they  claimed  their  inde- 
pendence."1 

In  her  letter  dated  February  4,  1876,  Sarah 
E.  Long  lamented,  "Fisher,  Fisher,  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Fisher — I  hear  people  call  you,  and  so  with  the 
people,  1  suppose  I  must  now  call  you  Mrs. 
Fisher — write  Mrs.  Fisher — think  Mrs. 
Fisher... You  remember  the  photograph  in  "our 
room"?...  I  can  see  you  every  morning,  with 
the  first  streak  of  sunlight  struggling  through 
the  blinds.  I  look  up  at  the  thoughtful  face  and 
mentally  call  your  name — Sometimes  I  fancy 
you  answering  me..." 

Another  admirer,  Miss  H.  M.  Crook, 
wrote  in  January  of  1876,  "My  Dear  Mrs. — 
Mrs. — My  pen  actually  bends  as  I  attempt  to 
write  the  word,  and  if  I  did  not  force  it  would 
not  trace  the  name  Fisher — there,  I  have  said  it 
and  who  would  have  ever  believed  you  willing 
to  become  'a  Fisher  of  men' — I  should  have 
cause  to  congratulate  you  both,  but  I  think  the 
one  who  won  the  Wager  has  greater  cause  for 
exultation." 


The  man  who  "won  the  Wager"  was 
William  Righter  Fisher  (1849-1932).  Born  into 
an  old  Pennsylvania  family,  Fisher  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania  and  attended  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Munich.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
taught  modern  languages  at  Dickinson  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Wager.  The  bulk  of  Fisher's  let- 
ters in  this  collection  were  exchanged  by  him 
and  his  parents.  However,  there  is  a  small  cache 
of  letters  written  to  Fisher  by  author  and  dean 
of  Dickinson  College  Law  School  William 
Trickett,  who  was  living  in  Germany  in  1872. 
These  depict  vividly  the  political  climate  and 
structure  of  the  Germany  of  Bismarck.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  July  14,  Trickett  reported, 

I  have  just  read  of  another  paper 
closed  up  and  confiscated  in  Berlin 
by  the  police,  presumably  because 
it  has  dared  to  criticize  Bismarck. 
The  same  paper  makes  the  interest- 
ing announcement  that  Bismarck 
has  bought  an  adjoining  tract  to  his 
estate... which  he  will  lay  out  for 
his  oldest  son.  Comfortable!...  The 
German  gov.  seems  to  be  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  ensure  homo- 
geneity in  the  empire.  All  schools 
are  to  be  under  gov.  control.  The 
Poles  are  to  be  compelled  to  learn 
and  use  German  in  the  schools.... 
At  the  same  time,  heterogeneity  of 
religious  and  political  faith  seems 
to  be  obnoxious  to  him,  and  the 
Jesuits  must  leave.  The  Jesuits  are  a 
set  with  whom  I  have  no  sympathy, 
but  I  wish  they  would  refuse  to  go 
and  suffer  martyrdom. 

Also  to  be  found  among  Fisher's  letters 
are  several  by  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  the  freedmen's  school  in  Wytheville, 
Virginia.  S.  A.  Austin,  a  teacher  there,  wrote  in 
January  of  1868,  "Three  years  ago  these  people 


were  slaves  and  were  prohibited  from  learning 
to  read  even  the  Word  of  God,  now  by  the  aid 
of  kind  friends  from  the  North  many  are  able  to 
read  intelligently,  write  legibly,  and  even 
instruct  others.  Could  you  but  witness  the  avid- 
ity with  which  they  seize  upon  any  book  suited 
to  their  capacity,  you  would  think  that  money 
spent  in  this  way  was  a  better  investment  than 
hoarded  treasure."  In  another  letter,  dated 
January  24,  1868,  Walter  R. 
Watkins,  a  former  slave, 
thanked  Fisher  for  the  books  he 
had  sent. 

The  Fisher  collection  also 
includes  two  rare  autographed 
letters  by  Frank  J.  Webb  written 
in  1870  while  he  was  a  profes- 
sor at  Howard  University. 
Webb  was  the  author  of  The 
Garies  and  Their  Friends  (1857),  a 
daring  novel  about  an  interra- 
cial couple.  In  letter  dated  May 
5,  1870,  he  referred  to  a  500-page  manuscript 
sent  to  Harper's  for  an  unpublished  novel,  Paul 
Sumner,  which  he  considers  superior  to  The 
Garies. 

The  Mary  Wager  and  William  Righter 
Fisher  Papers  will  provide  numerous  windows 
through  which  researchers  will  be  able  to  view 
aspects  of  late  Victorian  America.  The  collection 
provides  an  unusual  entree  into  the  private  and 
public  lives  of  nineteenth  century  men  and 
women  and  will  be  of  particular  use  to  those 
studying  the  professionalization  of  American 
women,  relationships  between  women  in  nine- 
teenth century  America,  and  race  relations  in 
the  Reconstruction  South. 

Melissa  J.  Delbridge 


Also  to  be  found  among 


Fisher's  letters  are 


SEVERAL  BY  AGENTS  OF  THE 


FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU  AND  THE 


FREEDMEN'S  SCHOOL  IN 


Wytheville,  Virginia. 


1  Lillian  Faderman,  Surpassing  the  Love  of  Men 
(New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Company, 
1981),  178. 
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book* 


...n.  1.  a  written  or  printed  work  of  fiction  or  nonfiction. 


. .  .usually  on  sheets  of  paper. . . 


...fastened  or  bound  together  between  covers 

*  Rand o m  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langua 
(second  edition,  unabridged) 


Josh  Lindquist 


These  pieces  of  "book  art"  were  part  of  a 
recent  library  exhibit  of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents in  Assistant  Professor  Merrill 
Shatzman's  Spring  1994  bookmaking 
class.  "The  concept  of  a  'book'  was  not 
limited  to  a  traditional  volume,"  explained 
Ms.  Shatzman,  "thus  students  were 
encouraged  to  create  a  structure  that  suit- 
ed their  ideas  through  innovation  and 
manipulation  of  text,  format,  and  scale." 
The  exhibit  was  organized  by  the  Perkins 
Library  Exhibit  Committee. 


"Fish  for  a  Day" — Melissa  Bermudez 


1 994  Chester  P. 
Middlesworth  Awards 

The  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
Awards,  which  honor  writers  of 
the  best  student  papers  based  on 
research  in  the  collections  of  the 
Special  Collections  Library,  were 
presented  at  a  November  10 
reception  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room.  Professor  Raymond 
Gavins  presented  the  undergrad- 
uate award  to  Darren  A.  LaVerne 
for  his  paper,  "The  Toll  of  Toil: 
Small  farming  and  Western 
Migration  in  the  Upper  South, 
1840-1870."  Mr.  LaVerne  wrote 
the  paper  while  he  was  a  student 
in  "Victorian  to  Corporate 
America,"  a  course  taught  by  Sid 
Nathans.  Penny  L.  Richards 
received  the  graduate  student 
award  for  her  paper  entitled 
'"Could  I  but  map  out  my  own 
map  of  life':  A  Woman's 
Cartographic  Culture  in  the 
Antebellum  South."  Ms.  Richards 
wrote  her  paper  for  Nancy 
Hewitt's  course,  "Colloquium  on 
American  Women,  1600-1900." 
Professor  Karla  Holloway  made 
this  award. 

Professor  Claudia  Koonz 
also  participated  in  the  ceremo- 
ny, commenting  on  the  value  of 
primary  source  research  for 
teaching  and  learning  at  Duke 
University.  The  awards  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Chester  P. 
Middlesworth  Endowment  and 
have  honored  the  work  of  Duke 
students  since  1988. 


Chester  P.  Middlesworth  (second  from  right)  and 
Special  Collections  Library  Director  Robert  L.  Byrd  (far 
left)  with  the  winners  of  the  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
Awards  honoring  writers  of  the  best  student  papers 
based  on  research  in  the  Special  Collections  Library's 
collections,  Penny  L.  Richards  (second  from  left)  and 
Darren  A.  LaVerne  (far  right). 


Photography  and 
Poetry 

Poet  Jonathan  Williams, 
reading  and  reminiscing  on  the 
evening  of  November  11,  intro- 
duced the  Duke  University 
Museum  of  Art's  exhibition  of 
work  by  photographer  Ralph 
Eugene  Meatyard.  Mr.  Williams 
spoke  from  his  perspective  as  a 
friend  of  Ralph  Meatyard  about 
the  significance  of  several  poets 
and  writers  to  Meatyard's  work. 
The  occasion  was  a  cooperative 
program  sponsored  by  the 
Museum  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Duke  University  Library,  who 
arranged  for  Mr.  Williams' 
appearance. 

Ralph  Meatyard's  pho- 
tographs are  typically  described 
as  haunting,  enigmatic,  and  sur- 
real. They  often  feature  subjects, 
adults  or  children,  in  settings 
altered  by  the  use  of  props. 
Meatyard's  photographs  are  also 
characterized  by  his  use  of 
movement  of  camera  and  sub- 


ject. Meatyard  (1925-1972),  an 
optician,  ran  a  fulltime  business 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky  and 
photographed  mostly  on  week- 
ends. Nevertheless,  his  work 
became  widely  known  during  his 
lifetime  and  since  1957  has 
been  shown  in  over  eighty  one- 
man  exhibitions  and  numerous 
group  exhibits.  Meatyard's  work 
is  included  in  the  collections  of 
all  major  United  States 
Museums.  The  photographs 
exhibited  at  the  Duke  Museum 
November  1 1 -December  30 
were  from  the  collection  of 
Vernon  Pratt. 

Ralph  Meatyard  was  an  avid 
reader,  and  his  photography 
reflects  the  inspiration  of  mod- 
ernist literature.  Charles  Olson, 
Kenneth  Patchen,  Russell  Edson, 
Ronald  Johnson,  and  Jonathan 
Williams  himself  are  among  the 
writers  who  influenced 
Meatyard's  work. 


Jonathan  Williams,  a  self- 
defined  "ecologist  of  the  word," 
is  associated  with  the  Black 
Mountain  School  and  the  beat 
poets.  Jonathan  Williams  is  also 
well  known  as  the  founder,  edi- 
tor, publisher,  and  designer  of 
the  Jargon  Society,  which  he 
established  in  order  to  publish 
poetry  with  the  work  of  contem- 
porary artists,  photographers, 
and  typographers. 


University  Librarian 
Jerry  Campbell  Heads 
the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries 

Duke  University  Librarian 
and  Vice  Provost  for  Library 
Affairs  Jerry  D.  Campbell  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Association 
of  Research  Libraries.  He  was 
installed  at  the  ARL  board  meet- 
ing on  October  20  in 
Washington,  D  C. 

Campbell  currently  holds 
leadership  positions  in  two  other 
national  library  organizations  as 
well.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Research  Libraries  Group,  an 
international  consortium  of  more 
than  100  universities,  indepen- 
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dent  research  libraries,  muse- 
ums, archives  and  learned  soci- 
eties. He  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Council 
on  Library  Resources,  a  founda- 
tion established  in  1956  to  help 
solve  library  problems. 

As  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
Jerry  Campbell  will  direct  the 
activities  of  an  organization  that 
represents  the  119  principal 
libraries  serving  major  research 
institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Duke  Library 
was  one  of  the  43  founding 
members  of  ARLin  1932. 

According  to  ARL  docu- 
ments, the  organization's  mis- 
sion is  to  "shape  and  influence 
forces  affecting  the  future  of 
research  libraries  in  the  process 
of  scholarly  communication." 
ARL  programs  and  services  pro- 
mote equitable  access  to  and 
effective  use  of  recorded  knowl- 
edge in  support  of  teaching, 
research,  scholarship  and  com- 
munity service. 

In  commenting  about  the 
goals  of  his  presidency,  Jerry 
Campbell  says  he  intends  to 
insure  that  ARL's  views  are  rep- 
resented whenever  intellectual 
property  rights  are  discussed. 
The  review  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  is  currently  underway 
in  the  Information  Infrastructure 
Task  Force  that  is  chaired  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Ronald 
H.  Brown.  The  revision  of  the 
copyright  code  that  is  the 
expected  outcome  of  these 


deliberations  is  extremely 
important  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  higher  education. 

Jerry  Campbell  also  plans  to 
focus  ARL's  attention  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  digital 
library  exists.  In  light  of  the 
present  challenge  to  research 
libraries  to  operate  successfully 
in  two  worlds,  print  on  paper 
and  digital,  research  libraries 
must  guage  their  place  on  the 
continuum. 


by  Southern  Women."  The 
exhibit  highlighted  the  tradition 
of  Southern  women  who  hove 
dared  to  confront  Southern  con- 
ventions with  their  writings. 
Exhibit  items  ranged  from  slave 
narratives  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature and  were  drawn  from  the 
holdings  of  the  rare  book  and 
manuscript  collections  of  the 
Special  Collections  Library. 

Novelist  and  playwright 
Sallie  Bingham,  who  is  best 


MEMOIR  OF  A 
RACE  TRAITOR 


Southern  Women 
Writers  Read 

Three  "rebelious"  Southern 
women  writers  were  the  guests 
of  the  Special  Collections  Library 
on  September  Nth  for  an 
evening  of  readings  in  the 
Library's  Biddle  Room.  The  read- 
ings were  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  of  the  exhibit, 
"The  'Other'  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy:  Rebelious  Writings 


known  for  her  controversial 
family  memoir,  Passion  and 
Prejudice,  read  from  her  latest 
publication,  Matron  of  Honor,  os 
well  as  from  "Why  I  Owned  a 
Pistol,"  an  expanded  version  of 
her  essay  of  the  same  title  that 
appeared  in  the  Spring  1994 
issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries.  Poet  Jaki  Shelton 
Green  read  several  new  works 


that  reflect  her  perspective  os  an 
African  American  woman  in  the 
white-dominated  South. 
Politically  overt,  yet  compassion- 
ate, her  most  moving  pieces 
included  a  prayer  for  Jesse 
Helms  and  a  lament  for  factory 
workers  trapped  in  the  Hamlet, 
NC  chicken  processing  plant  fire. 
Lesbian  activist  and  cinti  Klein 
organizer  Mab  Segresl  read 
from  her  autobiographical 
Memoir  of  a  Race  Traitor,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  South 
End  Press.  Segrest  weaves 
together  tales  of  her  upbringing 
in  a  self-described  racist 
Alabama  family  in  the  50s,  with 
her  feminist  activities  in  the  70s, 
and  her  anti-Klan  work  in  rural 
North  Carolina  in  the  80s,  to 
create  a  powerful  story  of  her 
fight  for  social  justice. 

The  three  featured  writers 
have  specific  ties  to  the  Duke 
Library.  The  Library  collects 
Bingham's  papers,  and  she  is 
responsible  in  large  part  for  the 
creation  and  endowment  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Archivist  posi- 
tion. Green's  first  book  of  poet- 
ry, Dead  on  Arrival,  was  one  of 
the  very  first  books  published  by 
Carolina  Wren  Press  whose 
archives  are  housed  in  the 
Special  Collections  Library.  Mab 
Segrest  received  a  Ph.D.  from 
Duke  in  1979  and  has  taught 
courses  in  the  University's  litera- 
ture and  women's  studies  pro- 
grams as  a  visiting  professor. 
Her  papers  are  also  collected  by 
the  Library,  and  she  has  been 
instrumental  as  well  in  the 
Library's  acquisition  of  the 
papers  of  other  Southern 
activists  and  gay  and  lesbian 
writers. 


The  exhibit  and  readings 
were,  in  part,  a  celebration  of 
the  newly-created  endowment  to 
support  the  Women's  Studies 
Archivist  position  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library.  The  archivist 
position  was  created  in  1988 
with  temporary  funding  from 
outside  the  University.  The 
endowment  secures  both  the 
archivist  position  and  future  col- 
lecting of  women's  primary 
source  materials  to  support  a 
well  established  and  growing 
Women's  Studies  Program 
at  Duke. 

Ginny  Daley 
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Ransom  Notes 

The  Duke  Library  recently 
received  a  gift  of  more  than  two 
thousand  books  from  James  R 
Ransom,  a  1956  physics  gradu- 
ate of  Duke  University.  The  col- 
lection focuses  on  East  Asian  his- 
tory, politics,  and  culture,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  China. 
Most  of  the  books  are  pre-1 950 
imprints. 

Mr.  Ransom  has  spent  his 
professional  life  in  the  electron- 
ics industry,  in  space  electronics 
since  a  year  before  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik.  He  has  worked 
for  Bendix  Radio,  Westinghouse, 
and,  most  recently,  with  MITRE 
Corporation.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
NASA's  Tracking  and  Data  Relay 
Satellite  project. 

Mr.  Ransom's  interest  in  East 
Asia  developed  apart  from  his 
career.  Although  he  acguired  lit- 
tle formal  training  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Ransom  has  built  a  collection 
that  reflects  a  sophisticated 


understanding  of  East  Asian  cul- 
ture and  includes  many  impor- 
tant works,  some  relatively  rare. 
In  his  correspondence  to  the 
Library  about  the  collection,  Mr. 
Ransom  noted  that  it  began  with 
his  interest  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Ransom  reflected 
that  he  was  first  attracted  by  the 
"graphic  nature  of  Chinese  char- 
acters" ("Perhaps  the  characters 
looked  like  engineering  draw- 
ings"), and  that  he  began  study- 
ing Chinese  with  Linguaphone 
tapes  and  then  in  a  class. 

The  extensive  bibliography 
that  arrived  with  the  collection 
illustrates  Mr.  Ransom's  system- 
atic collecting  practices;  the 
detailed  bibliographic  and  condi- 
tion notes  for  each  title  reveal 
the  soul  of  a  true  bibliophile. 
Mr.  Ransom  wrote,  "I  am  by 
nature  a  book  collector,  both  as 
a  hobby  and  at  work.  My  instinc- 
tive way  to  enter  a  new  field  is 
to  read  a  book  about  it." 

His  love  of  books  and  fasci- 
nation with  Chinese  language 
and  culture  merged.  The  "collec- 


tion started  innocently 
enough — language  books,  a 
few  books  on  China's  history — 
then  it  got  away  from  me." 
Collecting  became  part  of  his 
travels.  "When  I  went  to  a  city,  I 
looked  for  a  Chinatown. 
Houston,  Texas,  for  example, 
has  two  Chinatowns,  and  on  my 
first  visit  there  I  found  no  less 
than  three  Chinese-language 
movie  theaters.  It  helped  that 
my  work  on  the  TDRS  took  me 
to  Los  Angeles  every  month." 

Other  books  were  purchased 
through  mail  order,  but  this  was 
not  Jim  Ransom's  preferred  way 
of  acquiring  them.  In  his  words, 
"I  found  the  practice  to  be 
expensive,  and  I  learned  that 
sometimes  buying  sight  unseen 
works  out  badly.  It  was  much 
more  fun  to  visit  real  stores  and 
handle  real  books.  Sometimes 
the  store  owner  or  clerk  was 
interesting  to  talk  to,  and  the 
price  was  always  lower.  I  am  still 


astounded  at  the  range  of  price 
the  same  book  will  have  in  dif- 
ferent stores;  over  1 0  to  1 .  It's 
partly  that  one  man's  treasure  is 
another's  trash  and  partly  the 
carelessness  of  the  seller." 

Ransom  was  particularly 
active  collecting  in  his  backyard, 
the  Washington,  D.C.-Baltimore 
area,  where  he  knows  of  more 
than  two  hundred  used  book 
stores.  "I  have  visited  many. 
These  stores  stock  a  great  many 
ex-library  books  from  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  Library 
of  Congress.  One  book  dealer 
pointed  out  that  being  'exlib 
cong'  may  increase  the  value  of 
the  book,  since  it  is  often  a  first 
printing.  As  the  collection  grew,  I 
found  that  I  could  recognize 
familiar  authors  on  the  Asian 
shelves." 

Assembling  the  collection 
was  a  labor  of  love.  Here  are  a 
few  of  Mr.  Ransom's  special 
memories  about  collecting  and 
the  books  themselves: 


The  musty  odor  of  PRC  [People's  Republic  of  Chino]  books;  the 
lorge  number  of  books  by  or  obout  missionaries.  (I  made  a  point  of 
looking  for  these.) 

Most  of  the  children's  language  text  books  were  a)  printed  in 
Taiwan. .  .and  b)  designed  to  teach  American  English  speaking 
Chinese  children  their  parent's  language.  Many  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage schools  here  are  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Seeing  how  many  books  in  the  late  30's  and  early  40's 
described  the  Chinese  civil  war;  and  the  large  number  of  books  by 
[Owen]  Lattimore  and  [Edgar]  Snow  &  others  from  the  late  30's. 

Titles  like  They  Stole  My  China,  Who  Lost  China. 

Again,  I  had  thought  initially  to  study  Chinese  characters  and 
their  structure.  I  started  a  dictionary,  on  file  cards,  of  characters 
arranged  by  strokes  and  structure  rather  than  by  the  very  arbitrary 
214  radicals.  It  actually  worked,  but  didn't  get  big  enough  to  be 
useful.  Several  books  in  the  languages  section  of  the  collection 
address  that  concept. 

The  1930  Japanese  Railway  books  about  expansion  into 
Manchuria  and  a  book  justifying  Japan's  expansion  into  Manchuria. 

Finding  multiple  editions  of  a  book,  such  as  the  3  versions  of 
deMorant's  collection  of  short  stories;  the  tiny  Letters  from  a  Chinese 
Official  ani  W[illiam]  J[ennings]  Bryan's  reply,  or  the  three  Rose 
Quong  books  on  Chinese  characters. 

Seeing  from  a  distance  how  many  people  fell  in  love  with  the 
country  and  devoted  their  lives  as  scholars  to  writing  about  it.  And 
how  many  authors  prefaced  with  a  photo  of  themselves  in  Chinese 
dress.  Sort  of  being  a  voyeur. 

Visiting  the  Pacific  Asia  Museum  at  46  N.  Los  Robles  Ave.  in 
Pasadena  and  then  later  finding  here  a  book  with  the  bookplate  of 
the  library  of  the  original  owner  of  the  museum  building. . .  That 
experience  reminded  me  of  buying  an  old  Baedeker  guide  for 
Germany  and  finding  inside  a  travel  permit  for  the  summer  of 
1 91 4. 1  have  always  hoped  that  the  permit  holder  got  home  before 
August. 


Mr.  Ransom  admits  that  he 
"failed  to  observe  an  important 
rule  of  collecting — focus  the 
interest  so  that  the  collection 
and  cost  remain  small.  As  he 
puts  it,  "This  collection  became 
so  large  that  I  couldn't  access 
it."  (The  collection  became  so 
large,  in  fact,  that  "[i]n  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  list  for  the 
Duke  Library,  I  found  books  I 
didn't  know  I  had.").  Jim 
Ransom  also  "realized  that  while 
I  was  collecting  books,  I  wasn't 
using  them.  Unlike  my  electron- 
ics collection,  which  I  use  to 
answer  work  questions.  That 
realization  took  a  year  to  devel- 
op. At  that  point,  I  started  mak- 
ing a  plan  for  getting  them  out 
of  the  house."  Now,  however,  he 
is  learning  painful  restraint.  "I 
am  adjusting  to  NOT  buying 
every  book  on  China  I  see.  At  a 
recent  book  fair,  I  saw  a  Guide 
to  China  (1924)  by  the  Japanese 
Government  Railways.  Formerly, 
I  would  have  bought  it  instantly 
to  complement  the  other 
Japanese  Railways  books  about 


Manchuria.  This  time,  with  great 
strength  of  will,  I  put  it  down." 

Mr.  Ransom's  reluctant  real- 
ization that  his  collection  had  to 
go  is  definately  the  Library's 
gain.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
titles  are  not  presently  available 
at  Duke.  Where  there  is  duplica- 
tion, the  Ransom  materials, 
which  are  in  fine  condition,  will 
replace  the  worn  books  in  our 
stacks.  Mr.  Ransom's  gift  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the 
Library  and  the  University  at  a 
time  when  there  is  an  emphasis 
on  the  internationalization  of 
resources  and  programs.  The 
significant  number  of  students 
taking  courses  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  studies  that  are 
offered  by  Duke  Faculty  affiliat- 
ed with  the  University's 
Asian/Pacific  Studies  Institute, 
will  the  most  immediate  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  gift. 

Kenneth  W. 
B  e  r  g  e  r 
with  James  R. 
Ransom 
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A  Calling 


letimes  in  pre-literate  childhood  play  I  pretended  to  read  or 
write,  but  the  game  never  lasted  long,  and  it  ended  in  a  distinctive 
befuddlement.  Other  pretenses  were  comparatively  straightfor- 
ward. After  a  morning  ride  around  the  house  on  your  broomstick 
horse,  you  stood  it  in  its  corner  with  your  cowboy  hat  atop  it,  and 
that  was  that.  But  I  recall  eyeing  text,  either  my  marks  or  real  writ- 
ing, and  waiting  for  the  genuine  experience  of  reading  to  begin. 
Probably  one  day  it  would  just  happen  of  its  own  accord,  and  what 
the  marks  were  saying  would  become  apparent.  Earlier  still,  spoken  language  had 
intrigued  me  in  much  the  same  way.  I  remember  silently  mouthing  some  word  or 
phrase  I  had  just  heard,  or  something  I  had  said,  as  if  speech  under  such  scrutiny 
might  show  me  how  it  worked. 

This  was  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  in  a  village  in  western  Kentucky,  a 
land  that  time  forgot.  My  father,  who  had  a  high  school  education  and  worked  in  a 
strip  coal  mine,  accepted  my  reading  with  bemusement,  as  he  later  accepted  my  deci- 
sion to  go  to  college.  I  suspect  that  my  mother,  from  the  Kentucky  Appalachians  and 
with  no  more  formal  education  than  he,  must  have  encouraged  my  childhood  read- 
ing before  her  death  when  I  was  ten. 

I  had  become  a  bookworm  by  the  time  I  was  seven  or 
eight.  Playmates  were  accommodating.  One  afternoon,  as  I 
sat  at  the  entrance  to  our  cave  on  a  deserted  island  recover- 
ing from  a  king  cobra  bite,  David  Shaw  and  Monte  trooped 
back  with  supplies  they  had  found  in  an  abandoned  castle. 
They  brought  any  number  of  imaginary  books  for  me,  along 
with  muskets,  cheeseburgers,  and  emeralds  that  would  stand 
us  in  good  stead  should  we  ever  make  it  back  to  civilization. 

The  town's  little  red  brick  public  library  held  some 
inspiration  for  these  adventures.  From  the  outside  it  looked 
like  a  house,  where  in  the  children's  cellar  you  found  L.  Frank 
Baum,  books  about  dinosaurs  and  Greek  gods,  the  Hardy 
boys  and  Nancy  Drew.  Books  you  could  borrow  to  read  at 
home,  inexplicable  treasures. 


/  checked  out 
Anna  Karenina 
and  discovered  that 

the  last  borrower 
had  been  my  mother 


Upon  graduating  to  the  adult  main  floor  of  the  munici- 
pal library  I  read  hungrily — War  and  Peace,  Wuthering 
Heights,  murder  mysteries,  a  book  about  the  recently  discov- 
ered viruses,  art  books,  writings  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Plato.  There  were  no  photocopiers,  and  I  recall  copying 
out  by  hand  a  page  of  Spinoza's  Ethics,  to  keep. 

The  dozen  ranges  of  bookstacks  stood  on  a  bare  wood 
floor.  To  check  books  out,  you  slipped  a  card  from  its  enve- 
lope inside  the  back  cover  and  signed  it.  Thus  you  could  see  a 
roll  of  earlier  borrowers.  Halfway  through  my  undergraduate 
years,  at  home  for  a  Christmas  vacation,  I  checked  out  Anna 
Karenina  and  discovered  that  the  last  borrower  had  been  my 
mother,  before  my  birth,  and  indeed  before  her  marriage. 

At  Harvard  I  spent  much  time  in  the  reading  and  periodical  rooms  of  the 
undergraduate  library  and  the  university's  Widener  Library.  Widener  in  fact  stands 
now  in  my  memory  as  the  essential  site  of  my  undergraduate  years.  I  worked  there 
part-time  through  two  summers,  doing  what  electronic  sensors  now  do — at  the  main 
entrance  I  inspected  books  leaving  the  building. 

Widener  then  had  no  open  stacks,  but  each  upperclass  residential  house  had 
its  own  library.  In  the  Eliot  House  library  I  enjoyed  being  surrounded  by  books 
shelved  along  the  walls  of  a  spacious  hall  appointed  with  reading  tables,  chairs,  floor 
lamps,  leather  armchairs  and  sofas,  and  oriental  rugs.  Many  an  evening  I  read  there 
with  housemates,  including  suitemate  Peter  Wood,  now  of  the  Duke  History 
Department. 

At  the  back  of  that  hall,  you  could  cross  into  an  alcove  of  books  and  climb  a 
metal  spiral  stair  through  the  ceiling  and  into  an  otherwise  inaccessible  hideaway  of 
books  that  had  its  own  window  on  the  courtyard.  I  sometimes  retreated  there  to 
read.  I  recall  a  fantasy  of  staying  out  of  sight  in  the  Eliot  House  library  at  closing 
time,  in  order  to  spend  a  night  alone  there.  Such  dreams  are  probably  not  uncom- 
mon, and  they  may  sometimes  be  realized.  My  Eliot  House  library  fantasy,  however, 
scarcely  progressed  beyond  the  first  illicit  moments  before  it  dissolved  into  a  still  of 
reading  in  a  window  seat  by  moonlight. 
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The  house  library  was  a  good  place  to  sample  texts  not 
assigned  for  coursework.  I  read  Faulkner,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  Conrad,  George  Eliot,  and  other  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  fiction,  including  Reynolds  Price's  new  A 
Long  and  Happy  Life.  I  explored  modern  poetry,  wonderful  lit- 
erary criticism,  and  analytic  philosophy,  including  Strawson, 
Individuals,  which  had  first  been  published  as  lectures  at 
Duke.  Wallace  Fowlie's  Midcentury  French  Poets  was  a 
favorite. 

The  novel  that  most  knocked  me  for  a  loop  was  Djuna 
Barnes's  Nightwood.  I  discovered  it  "on  my  own" — that  is, 
through  other  reading.  It  was  like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  I  reread  it  at  least  twice  during  those  years.  I  read  other 
books  in  the  distinctive  list  of  Nightwood'?,  publisher  New 
Directions,  the  house  that  later  published  my  novel  Eelgrass. 
At  about  this  time  I  began  to  publish  short  stories  in  the 
Harvard  literary  magazine,  The  Advocate,  which  edges  the 
Duke  Archive  by  a  year  for  the  title  of  oldest  U.S.  university 
literary  magazine.  A  double  vocation  of  writing  both  criticism 
and  fiction  was  taking  shape. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  junior  year  I  began  writing  a  novel.  That  summer  I 
stayed  in  Cambridge,  again  working  part-time  at  Widener  Library,  aiming  to  finish 
the  novel  before  September.  By  then  I  had  joined  the  editorial  board  of  the  Advocate, 
and  I  had  a  key  to  the  Advocate  building.  This  was  a  miniature  detached  frame  house 
with  four  offices  and  a  toilet  downstairs  and  upstairs  a  meeting  room  and  what  must 
once  have  been  a  wet  bar.  Perhaps  inspired  by  the  fantasy  of  stowing  away  in  the 
Eliot  House  library,  I  chose  to  lodge  secretly  in  the  Advocate  building,  and  so  avoid 
rent,  and  so  need  fewer  hours  to  earn  wages,  and  so  have  more  hours  for  writing. 

I  bedded  down  in  a  sleeping  bag  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  since  I 
couldn't  risk  lights  or  much  going  and  coming.  Despite  my  precautions,  a  suspicious 
university  patrolman  played  cat  and  mouse  with  me  much  of  the  summer.  One  mid- 
night I  watched  him  let  himself  into  the  adjacent  building  and  stand  in  the  dark  at  a 
window,  alert  for  movement  in  my  quarters. 

Early  to  rise,  I  spent  the  day  either  inspecting  books  at  a  Widener  entrance  or 
doing  my  own  reading  and  writing.  That  summer  I  read  all  of  Shakespeare,  often 
mystified,  but  with  dawning  understanding  and  appreciation.  I  also  completed  my 
very  short  novel  in  longhand,  sometimes  writing  by  the  streetlight  that  shone  in  the 
Advocate  window.  That  novel  has  never  been  published — for  one  thing,  it  reflects  too 
much  of  Nightwood — but  writing  it  seems  to  have  been  a  decisive  step,  just  as  was 
the  reading  of  Shakespeare. 

My  initial  engagement  with  language — quiet  and  earnest,  imperative  and  deli- 
cious— seems  in  retrospect  to  have  a  certain  period  flavor  of  freedom  from  distrac- 
tions. Yet  part  of  what  I  recall  may  simply  be  youth. 


Customer  Feedback 
for  Continuous  Improvement 


Listening  to  our  users — and  responding  to  what  we  hear — are  essential  activities  in 
a  library  committed  to  continuous  improvement.  How  satisfied  are  they  with  our  collec- 
tions and  services?  What  do  they  want  that  the  library  is  not  providing? 

When  the  February  1994  issue  of  C&RL  News  appeared  with  a  brief  article  entitled 
"Customer  feedback — how  to  get  it,"  we  took  notice.  The  article  contained  a  one-page  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  survey  designed  by  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  and  rec- 
ommended for  use  during  National  Library  Week,  April  17-23,  1994.  While  it  was  clearly 
not  an  in-depth  user  survey,  it  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gather  information 
directly  from  our  users.  We  felt  that  conducting  the  survey  would  encourage  library  staff 
to  be  increasingly  user-focused  and  would  send  a  message  to  our  users  that  we  are  in  fact 
interested  in  their  opinions  and  concerns. 

So,  we  modified  the  survey  instrument  slightly,  and  staff  in  Perkins  Library  and  its 
branches  distributed  it  to  users  in  ten  different  library  locations.  Four  hundred  twenty- 
three  survey  forms  were  returned — 47%  of  which  were  completed  by  undergraduates, 
40%  by  graduate  students,  7%  by  faculty,  and  6%  by  university  staff  and  others. 

The  many  comments  and  suggestions  users  wrote  on  their  surveys  provided  the 
most  helpful  feedback,  but  the  statistical  compilations  of  the  responses,  though  not  reflect- 
ing a  random  sample  of  our  entire  user  community,  were  also  informative.  The  figures  in 
the  following  tables  summarize  the  percentages  of  responses  in  various  categories  for  sev- 
eral of  the  questions. 

How  satisfied  are  you  with 
our  library  collections? 

extremely  17% 

very  47% 

somewhat  27% 

not  very  6% 

not  at  all  3% 


How  satisfied  are  you  with 
our  library  services? 

extremely 


very 

somewhat 
not  very 
not  at  all 


27% 
40% 
22% 
7% 
3% 
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How  helpful  is  our  staff? 

extremely  50% 
very 

somewhat 
not  very 


not  at  all 

How  easy 

extremely 
very 

somewhat 
not  very 
not  at  all 


34% 
13% 
3% 
1% 


is  it  to  find  what  you  need? 


7% 
37% 
38% 
12% 
7% 


continued  on  the  next  page 


What  enhancements  (if  any)  in  our  services 
would  you  like  us  to  offer  (check  as  many  as  apply)? 

more  library  materials  33% 

better  access  to  materials  elsewhere  25% 

longer  hours  28% 

more  computerized  resources  28%. 

more  research  assistance  16% 

The  library's  physical  facilities  (e.g.,  lighting,  seating,  space)  are: 


excellent 

adequate 

inadequate 

poor 

overall 

15% 

60% 

19% 

6% 

Perkins 

6% 

64% 

19% 

11% 

Public  Docs 

18% 

74% 

M', 

0% 

Lilly 

37% 

51% 

9% 

3% 

Music 

7% 

47% 

40% 

7% 

Special  Collections 

70% 

30% 

0% 

0% 

Biology-Forestry 

5% 

33% 

50% 

12% 

Chemistry 

19% 

78% 

4% 

0% 

Eng'ing 

32% 

58% 

11% 

0% 

Math  /Physics 

11% 

74% 

11% 

3% 

Using  data  from  the  first  two  of  these  questions  one  could  say  that  approxi- 
mately 90%  of  the  users  surveyed  were  satisfied  with  library  collections  and  services, 
while  only  about  10%  were  not  satisfied.  Such  a  reading  of  the  data,  however,  is  not 
consistent  with  a  commitment  to  continuous  improvement.  Our  objective  must  be  for 
our  users  to  be  extremely  satisfied  or,  at  the  least,  very  satisfied.  Somewhat  satisfied  is 
not  good  enough.  From  this  perspective,  only  about  64  or  67%  of  the  respondents  are 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  library  collections  and  services  at  Duke.  Answers  to  the 
third  question  were  more  encouraging,  indicating  that  84%  of  the  users  surveyed 
believe  library  staff  to  be  extremely  or  very  helpful.  Clearly,  however,  these  assess- 
ments leave  room  for  improvement. 

The  fact  that  Duke  library  users  responded  more  favorably  than  did  users  at 
other  institutions  that  conducted  the  survey  is  encouraging  but  does  not  negate  the 
need  for  improvement.  In  the  85  academic  libraries  that  submitted  survey  results  to 
ALA,  only  56%  of  respondents  were  extremely  or  very  satisfied  with  library  collec- 
tions and  services.  Only  76%  thought  library  staff  were  extremely  or  very  helpful. 

The  survey  instrument  as  modified  for  use  at  Duke  prompted  respondents  to 
write  in  explanations  of  their  evaluations  at  four  points  and  then  asked  for  further 
remarks  or  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  form.  Comments  ranged  from  very  positive 
(e.g.,  "The  library  staff  is  always  helpful  and  courteous.  They  will  always  assist  you." 
and  "The  librarians  know  everyting  about  anything!  I'm  always  impressed  by  how 
easy  they  make  my  research.")  to  very  negative  (e.g.,  "I  dislike  the  librarians  here, 
immensely.  I  find  them  to  be  rude,  short-tempered,  and  generally  offensive.  They 
should  just  relax,  rather  than  treat  this  place  like  a  hospital  or  a  nursery  or  whatever  it 
is  that  makes  them  so  uptight  and  unpleasant."  and  "The  stacks  are  very  dismal — 
especially  the  levels!  I  feel  like  I'm  being  incarcerated."). 

On  a  number  of  points  the  survey  reinforced  library  staff  members'  perceptions 
about  problems  needing  to  be  addressed.  For  example,  Perkins  users  expressed 
strong  frustration  over  the  difficulty  of  locating  books  in  the  stacks.  They  referred  fre- 
quently to  the  common  experience  of  not  finding  in  the  stacks  books  which,  according 
to  the  online  catalog,  were  "not  checked  out."  Staff  had  been  aware  of  this  problem 
and  had  been  attempting  to  correct  it.  The  survey  confirmed  the  need  to  do  so,  pro- 
viding impetus  to  work  even  more  assiduously  to  eliminate  the  thousands  of  tempo- 
rary records  which  were  the  source  of  the  confusion  and  which  had  been  added  to  the 
catalog  in  order  to  circulate  books  that  had  not  been  barcoded.  A  better  method  of 
checking  out  such  books,  one  that  does  not  involve  creating  provisional  records,  has 
been  implemented. 


The  fact  that 
Duke  library  users 


Other  actions  taken  in  Perkins  to  make  it  easier  for  users  to  locate  the  materials 
they  want  include  reallocating  resources  to  create  two  new  half-time  shelving  posi- 
tions so  that  returned  books  can  be  reshelved  more  promptly;  interfiling  quartos  with 
octavos  and  clearly  designating  folios,  which  continue  to  be  shelved  separately,  as 
"oversized";  and  providing  larger  and  clearer  signs  to  indicate  which  call  numbers 
are  located  on  which  floors.  New  signs  are  also  being  placed  at  the  end  of  each  shelf 
range,  indicating  both  the  first  and  the  last  call  number  on  the  range.Throughout  the 
Perkins  system  staff  members  have  made  changes  in  policies  and  procedures  to 
address  concerns  expressed  by  our  users  in  the  survey.  These  changes  include  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

•Books  and  periodicals  requested  from  the  Duke  Off-Site  Stacks 
are  now  delivered  twice  a  day,  rather  than  once  a  day,  to  Perkins  and 
branch  libraries  where  users  have  requested  them. 

•Orientation  and  training  for  student  assistants  working  at  the  cir- 
culation desk  are  being  revamped  to  make  sure  these  temporary  staff 
members  are  better  able  to  assist  users. 

•The  process  for  reordering  missing  books  has  been  shortened  and 
streamlined.  Users  no  longer  have  to  wait  an  arbitrary  length  of  time 
before  a  book  that  cannot  be  located  is  declared  missing  and  replaced. 
Such  books  will  be  reordered  immediately.  Funds  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

•Terminals  are  being  installed  on  each  floor  of  the  Perkins  stacks 
so  that  users  can  check  the  online  catalog  without  returning  to  the  first 
floor. 

•In  the  Divinity  School  Library,  more  than  200  books  that  had 
been  identified  over  the  years  as  missing  have  been  reordered.  Others, 
which  are  no  longer  in  print,  have  been  marked  as  missing  in  the  online 
catalog  so  that  users  will  know,  when  they  see  the  records  for  these  items 
in  the  catalog,  that  they  need  not  spend  time  searching  for  the  books. 

•In  the  Chemistry  Library  the  current  journals  area  is  being  desig- 
nated a  quiet  zone  for  users  who  want  such  an  area  for  study. 

•In  the  Biology-Forestry  Library  lighting  has  been  upgraded  in  the 
stacks  and  the  noise  level  that  bothered  some  users  has  been  reduced  by 
relocating  the  self-help  reserve  area  to  a  different  level  of  the  stacks. 

Library  staff  plan  to  conduct  the  survey  again  in  the  spring  of 
1995.  Kendrick  S.  Few  (Trinity  College,  1939),  a  retired  management  con- 
sultant and  a  member  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board,  has  provided  assis- 
tance in  revising  the  survey  form  to  make  it  even  more  effective.  It 
remains  similar  enough  to  the  form  used  in  1994  to  allow  comparison  of 
the  survey  results  from  the  two  years. 

In  sum,  the  Duke  University  libraries  need  "customer  feedback," 
even  though  listening  to  our  users  is  hard  work.  It  requires  a  substantial 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  both  to  solicit  users'  opinions  and  to 
respond  to  them.  However,  this  dialogue  is  essential  if  we  want  the 
library  to  meet  users'  needs  and  desires.  And  we  do. 
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THIS  HAS  BEEN 

A  CHALLENGING  YEAR. 


■  t  has  been  one  in  which  the  Library's  staff  has 
I  again  performed  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
I  duty.  They  have  carried  a  heavier  load  than 
I  usual  because  of  the  transfer  of  collections  to 
and  from  the  Lilly  Library  and  the  installation,  with 
our  TRLN  partners,  of  a  new  operating  system  for 
the  online  catalog. 

We  have  had  some  surprises  as  well.  The 
library  world  has  focused  great  attention  on  the 
proliferation  of  digital  resources.  Yet,  we  have 
experienced  an  upsurge  in  the  use  of — books,  due 
perhaps  to  the  keyword  search  capacity  of  the  new 
online  catalog.  Thus,  we  find  ourselves  challenged 
to  devote  increased  time  and  attention  to  the  ongo- 
ing support  of  traditional  resources. 

The  Duke  Library's  experience  over  the  last 
year  indicates  that  demand  for  Library  materials  is 
at  an  all-time  high  and  that  teaching  and  learning 
within  the  University  are  vigorous.  In  this  context 
the  Library  has  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Perkins  building  with  its 
busiest  year  on  record. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  wondering 
what  impact  technology  would  have  on  libraries. 
Today  we  know  that  technology  has  opened  print 
on  paper  resources  to  greater  use  than  ever  before 
while  adding  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  dimen- 
sion of  electronic  information. 


A  NUMERICAL  REVIEW  OF 

THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

FOR  1993-1994 

The  Figures  Include  the  Perkins  System  Libraries 

and  the  Libraries  for  Business,  Law,  and  Medicine 

RESOURCES 
Books 

Volumes  held  June  30,  1994  4,330,103 
Serials 

Total  number  of  serials  received  31,873 
Audiovisual  Materials 

Cartographic  124,056 

Audio  20,864 

Film  and  Video  12,812 

Other  Library  Materials 

Government  Documents  1,550,724 

Microform  Units  3,004,538 

Computer  Files  3,975 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  (linear  ft.)  18,706 

Personnel 

Professional  Staff,  FTE  104 

Support  Staff,  FTE  171 

Student  Assistants,  FTE  55 

EXPENDITURES 

Library  Materials 

Monographs  $  2,510,929 

Current  serials  including  periodicals  3,988,579 
Other  library  materials 

(e.g.  microforms,  a/v,  etc.)  237,767 

Miscellaneous  609,476* 

Total  Library  Materials  $7,346,751 

Contract  Binding  $239,704 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Professional  staff  4,387,276 

Support  staff  3,797,883 

Student  assistants  433,817 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  $8,61 8,976 

Other  Operating  Expenses  $4,723,551 

Total  Library  Expenditures  $20,928,982 


*  Primarily  reflects  expenditures  for  computer  files 
and  search  services.  For  the  Perkins  system  libraries, 
the  figure  also  includes  expenditures  for  travel,  soft- 
ware, equipment,  and  wiring. 


TRACKING  TECHNOLOGY 


The  William  R.  Perkins  Library 
opened  with  great  fanfare 


twenty-five  years  ago. 


University  Librarian  B.E.  Powell  in  a  July  5,  1969,  letter  to  President 
Knight  described  the  new  library  as  "making  an  impressive  impact 
upon  the  University  community."  Great  pride  was  taken  in  the  ameni- 
ties being  offered  to  the  users — 2100  seats  (there  were  only  800  in  the 
old  building),  700  study  carrels,  lighting  of  "optimal  quality,"  and  com- 
fortable furniture. 

The  1968-1969  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  opens  with  this  enthusiastic  statement: 

No  comparable  period  in  the  history  of  the  Library 
contained  as  many  highwater  marks  as  last  year.  The  new 
William  R.  Perkins  Library  building  was  completed  and 
occupied;  the  two  millionth  volume  was  added;  the  book 
collection  was  moved  into  the  new  building  by  student  vol- 
unteers from  the  men's  fraternities;  the  Duke  Endowment 
gave  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  books;  and  significant 
gifts  were  received  from  other  friends  of  the  Library. 


,..[T]he  technology  is  expensive  and  uncer- 
tain, both  the  research  and  development  and  the 
equipment.  Nevertheless,  library  problems  will 
worsen  and  the  remedies  grow  more  costly  if  the 
subject  of  automation  is  neglected  today. 

These  are  the  words  of  Fred  C.  Cole  in  his 
1968  annual  report  for  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources.  The  introduction  and  integration  of 
computer  technology  into  almost  every  aspect  of 
library  operation  is  the  most  dramatic  change  that 
has  occurred  since  the  William  R.  Perkins  Library 
opened  in  1969. 

Gregory  Lowchy,  a  member  of  the  Cataloging 
Team  (CatS),  has  prepared  an  outline  of  selected 
technological  milestones  for  the  Duke  University 
libraries: 


1968 

The  Acquisitions,  Serials,  and 
Cataloging  Departments  begin 
using  the  Technical  Services 
Database  (TSDB)  to  monitor 
acquisition  records,  serials  hold- 
ings, and  accounting  procedures. 


1978 

The  Perkins  Library  system  joins 
OCLC,  a  database  service  provid- 
ing machine  readable  records 
(or  automated  catalogs. 

The  Reference  Department  at 
Perkins  Library  obtains  a 
Hazeltine  "dumb  terminal"  and 
begins  to  search  online  biblio- 
graphic databases  for  faculty 
and  students. 


1979 

The  Perkins  Reference  staff  per- 
forms 82  computer  database 
searches  for  library  users. 


1983 

Technical  Services  departments 
within  Perkins  Library  begin 
using  the  Online  Editing  System 
(OES),  an  early  library  catalog 
prototype. 


We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  chart 
with  selected  statistics  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  intervening  years.  To  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity we  are  comparing  like  numbers  for  the  Perkins 
system  libraries  (excludes  Business,  Law,  and  Medicine). 


30,1969    June  30,  1994 

Books  Owned  3,634  430 

Serials  Received  19,893 

Non-Book  Materials 
(excluding  manuscripts) 

Microforms  1,994,501 

Maps  124,056 

Audio  18,266 

Film  and  Video  4,752 

Computer  Files  3,838 

Number  of  Staff 

Professional  staff  76 

Support  staff  128 

Student  assistants  41 


1993/1994 

Use  of  the  Collections 

External  Circulation  286,909*** 

[nterlibrary  Loans  12,846 

Reference  Questions  93,290 

Expenditures 

All  Library  Materials 

and  Binding  5,003,837 
Staff  (excluding 

student  assistants)  6,069,209 

Total  Expenditures  $14,306,394 


••  For  I9h9,  2,036,441  volumes  when  Law  and  Medical  Center 
holdings  are  counted.  For  1994,  4,330,103  volumes  when 
Business,  Law,  and  Medicine  are  included. 

***  Fewer  books  circulating  in  1993/1994  than  in  1968/1969?? 
No.  Longer  loan  periods  in  1993/1994  create  this  anomaly. 


1984 

The  Perkins  Reference  staff  per- 
forms 21 7  database  searches. 


1985 

The  Duke  Library's  first  genera- 
tion online  catalog  is  introduced 
Developed  cooperatively  with 
UNC  Chapel  Hill  and  NC  State 
University,  the  catalog  provides 
access  to  holdings  information 
for  all  three  libraries  from 
each  campus. 


1987 

The  Public  Documents 
Department  does  10  database 
searches  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 


Between  February  8  and  March 
22,  1969,  802  men  from  19 
fraternities  moved  the  book 
collection  into  the  Perkins  Library 
for  a  cost  of  $7000.  This 
represented  a  savings  to  the 
University  of  about  $30,000. 


1986 

InfoTrac  becomes  available  to 
Duke  students  in  the  Perkins 
Reference  and  the  Public 
Documents  Department. 
Introduced  without  ceremony 
during  spring  break,  this 
electronic  index  to  magazine 
articles  was  an  instant  hit. 


Circulation 

Librarian 

Elvin  Strowd 

briefing 

volunteers 

before 

the  move 


For  the  first  time  computers  are 
a  line  item  in  the  library  bud- 
get—$14,955. 

The  Perkins  Cataloging 
Department  purchases  its  first 
personal  computers  to  use  for 
automated  book  cataloging. 


1988 

Congressional  Quarterly's 
Washington  Alert  online 
database  of  Congressional  infor- 
mation is  made  available  to  fac- 
ulty and  students  in  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps 
Department.  Users  themselves 
search  this  full-text  database  to 
identify  and  track  any  bill  dur- 
ing the  legislative  process,  follow 
issues  of  debate,  and  analyze 
members'  votes. 


1990 

Automated  circulation  comes  up 
at  Perkins. 

The  Reference  Department  does 
3964  computer  searches. 


1992 

Students  and  faculty  begin  doing 
their  own  searches  in  the 
Reference  Department  via  bibli- 
ographic database  services  such 


1993 

Duke's  second  generation  online 
catalog  and  automated  circulation 
system  come  up. 

Public  Documents  and  Maps  staff 
perform  4009  searches  of 
comupterized  databases  for  stu- 
dents ond 
faculty. 


1994 

Approximately  50  bibliographic 
databases  are  made  available 
through  the  Library  for  searching 
on  any  networked  computer  on 
the  campus. 


1994-1995 

The  budgeted  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase and  replacement  of  major 
equipment  (primarily  computers) 
is  $146,000. 


DONORS 


7/1/93-6/30/94 


The  Duke  University  Library  expresses 
appreciation  to  all  who  have  made  con- 
tributions between  July  1,  1993,  and 
June  30,  1994.  Bibliophiles  have  con- 
tributed $10,000  or  more;  benefactors 
have  made  a  gift  of  $5,000  to  $9,999; 
sponsors  have  given  between  $1,000 
and  $4,999;  patrons  have  contributed 
between  $500  and  $999;  and  sustainers 
have  made  gifts  of  $100  to  $499. 


BIBLIOPHILES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  D.  Adams 
Ms.  Sallie  Bingham 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 
E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  Carpenter 

Foundation 
Mr.  F.  Duval  Croven  (Estate) 
Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Drill 
The  Duke  Endowment 
Mr.  Kendrick  S.  Few 
Mrs.  Gretchen  S.  Fish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Tore  Hall 
Mr.  John  W.  Hartman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Judy 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Ms.  Ruth  Lilly 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Morris 
Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
Paul  B.  Williams  Corporation 

BENEFACTORS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Austen 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
Mrs.  Merilee  H.  Bostock 
Mrs.  Stuart  Upchurch  Buice 
Mr.  George  P.  Lucaci 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

McCutchen,  Jr. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Raynes 
Mr.  Earl  E.T.Smith,  Jr. 
Mr.  Barry  J.Tarasoff 
Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

SPONSORS 

Mr.  H.  Vincent  Anderson 
Mr.  Frederick  F.  Andrews 
Dr.  Virginia  Price  Barber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  G. 

Beckstett 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Bloomfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Burns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Campanella 


Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 
Donald  and  Elizabeth  G.  Cooke 

Foundation 
Mr.  John  J.  Cronin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  DeMatteo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Dierks 
Mr.  Dale  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Thomas  Elliott 
Mr.  Lyne  S.  Few 
Dr.  Don  J.  Gentile 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horry  G.  Grier,  Jr. 
Mr.  Alan  L.  Griffin 
Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hansch 
Ms.  Marion  Wiles  Howard 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Kale 
Dr.  Abram  Kanof 
Ms.  Patricia  L.  Kellett 
Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 
Ms.  Mary  D.  Mcleod 
Mr.  Eugene  J.  McDonald 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 
Dr.  David  W.  Peterson 
Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pollock 
Mr.  Barney  L.  Rickenbacker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Verne  L.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 
Mr.  Donald  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Vorney 
Mr.  Timothy  D.  Warmath 
Ms.  Karen  Bogart  Yoh 

PATRONS 

Ms.  Jane  Creel 
Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  H.  Dawson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Durden 

Mrs.  Deborah  Brand  Fainstein 
Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Fairleigh,  Jr. 
Mr.  Ray  MacNairn  Fry 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 
Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 
Drs.  Myron  &  Ethel  Hedlin 
Mr.  George  R.  Herbert 
Ms.  Andrea  Herron 
Ms.  Joan  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Mark  Kearney 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lanning 


Dr.  David  M.  Lavine 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Matthias 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Melton 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Neikirk 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 

Mr.  ond  Mrs.  George  White  III 

SUSTAINERS 

Mr.  David  B.  Ackerman 

Mrs.  Shirley  Halton  Ada 

Alternate  Current,  Inc. 

Mr.  Kerbey  T.  Altmann 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Jane  Anderson 

Ms.  Ann  Armbrister 

Mrs.  Patricia  Bader 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Bailey 

Ms.  Nancy  F.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Baldauf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Barnds 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Barr 

Ms.  Rena  Bartos 

Dr.  Margaret  Bates 

Dr.  Ronald  L.  Becker 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Beer 

Dr.  Burton  F.  Beers 

Mrs.  Betty  Bengston 

Dr.  Richard  V.  Benya 

Mr.  George  R.  Berdes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Berry 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  F. 

Blackwelder 
Mr.  James  E.  Blanchord 
Mr.  Norman  K.  Bosley 
Ms.  Beverly  E.  Brenneman 
Mr.  Dean  R.  Brenner 
Ms.  Barbara  J.  Britzke 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  B. 

Browning,  Jr. 
Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 
Mrs.  Grace  Bullock 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Burgin 
Dr.  Dolores  L.  Burke 
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Dr.  Ronald  R.  Butters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Byrd 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Caine 

Ms.  Tara  A.  Cannon 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Gilbert  Carroll 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Carroux 

Mrs.  Janet  Chase 

Ms.  Mary  S.  Choroszy 

Dr.  Limin  Chu 

Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Clark 

Dr.  Linda  Loeb  Clark 

Reverend  William  Clarkson  IV 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  G.  Colton 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Conway 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Cordle 

Mr.  David  L.  Cozart  III 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Cromartie,  Jr. 

Dr.  William  L.  Culberson 

Dr.  Noble  E.  Cunningham 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Dangel  III 

Drs.  A.  Gordon  &  Ann  Darroch 

Dr.  F.  Mark  Davis 

Mr.  Christopher  K.  Delaney 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Denning 

Mr.  Walter  J.  De  Winter 

Dr.  Laura  Kay  Diaz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Dowell 

Mrs.  Aurelia  A.  Dukes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Connie  R.  Dunlap 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ehrhardt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Emerson 

Dr.  Peter  C.  English 

Mr.  Eli  N.  Evans 

Prof.  Joel  L.  Fleishman 

Mrs.  Florence  Fogelin 

Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  George  T. 

Frampton 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick 
Ms.  Lisa  D.  Furman 
Mrs.  Avis  Oehlbeck  Gachet 


Dr.  Chistopher  J.  Gallagher 

Miss  Claire  E.  Galli 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Gates 

Mrs.  Felix  0.  Gee 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Getze 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Gianturco 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Gibbs 

Professor  Robert  M.  Gill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  C.  Gillespie 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Gillham 

Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leonard  Goldner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craufurd  David  W. 

Goodwin 
Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Gregory 
GTE  South 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Hagood  III 
Mrs.  Dawn  Hall  Hails 
Ms.  Karen  Maire  Hammett 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harman 
Drs.  Merel  and  Ernestine  Friedl 

Harmel 
Mr.  Jon  Julian  Harrison 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Heffner 
Mrs.  Joan  M.  Hilton 
Dr.  Terence  M.  Hines 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs 
Drs.  Richard  and  Margaret  Hodel 
Mr.  Carson  G.  Holloway 
Dr.  Ole  R.  Holsti 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Huber 
Miss  Lindsay  Ideson 
Dr.  Atsushi  Ikai 
Dr.  Myrna  K.  Jackson 
Drs.  Thomas  and  Ardith  Johnsen 
Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Johnston 
Dr.  Frank  Jordan 
Mr.  James  M.  Kanski 
Mrs.  Ann  Katholi 
Mr.  Keith  G.  Kepley,  Jr. 


Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline 

Mrs.  Michael  S.  Patterson 

Mr.  Bruce  T.  Kloppman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  C.  Knight 

Persons,  Jr. 

Dr.  Johannes  Kylstra 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Petroski 

Mr.  James  Ira  Lader 

Dr.  Jane  Philpott 

Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Land 

Dr.  Salvatore  V.  Pizzo 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Leinbach 

Mr.  W.  Emory  Plaster,  Jr. 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis 

Miss  Mary  E.  Poole 

Mr.  William  E.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Post 

Mr.  Bruce  J.  Libby 

Presbyterian  Home,  Evanston 

Mrs.  Karen  Lou  Littlefield 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rader 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Losee,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 

Reinhardt 

Mr.  Jon  J.  Manger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Won-Kyu  Rhim 

Dr.  Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Martin 

Dr.  Lawrence  Richardson 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  Martin 

Mr.  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Mr.  Anthony  M.  Marzullo,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Roland 

Drs.  John  and  Linda  Matthews 

Mrs.  Mozette  R.  Rollins 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Matthias 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Roxby 

Lt.  Com.  Elaine  Maurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  E.  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Connie  McCarthy 

Mrs.  Anne  Sager 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  McKeever 

Mr.  Wendell  L.  Schollander 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Merritl 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Siegler 

rv       ft         I         n     |  ±  •  1  II 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Middleton 

r\           In        1 1            1      r  - II  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Silbiger 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Miller 

Mr.  Adam  Silver 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Edmond  Miller 

Dr.  Bethany  S.  Sinnott 

Mr.  James  E.  Miller 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Sinsheimer 

Dr.  Mary  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Leslie  P.  Sirbaugh 

Ms.  Melissa  J.  Mills 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Smith 

Ms.  Irene  E.  Mlynczak 

Ms.  Jennifer  M.  Smith 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Moore 

Professor  Joel  and  Mrs.  Barbara 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rayburn  S.  Moore 

Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Morris 

Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 

Ms.  Suzanne  K.  Morris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Stauffer 

Ms.  Virginia  E.  Murray 

Dr.  H.  William  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Mushak 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Stuber 

Dr.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 

Mrs.  Harold  G.  Sugg 

Dr.  Ronald  R.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Louise  Talley 

Mrs.  Charlene  Newton 

Dr.  John  J.  Tepaske 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Nicholas 

Mrs.  Leanna  M.  Thomas 

Drs.  Bruce  &  Sheila  Nicklas 

Mr.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Nychka 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thompson 

Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Thurston 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Osborn 

Mrs.  Rosalie  B.  Tipton 

Dr.  David  W.  Pancost 

Drs.  Edward  and  Josefina 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G. 

Tiryakian 

Pardue  III 

Dr.  L.  Brown  Parker,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  B.  Parsons 

Mr.  William  H.  Trotter,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  P.  Tuck 

Ms.  Jann-Poul  Uldrick 

Mrs.  Byrne  W.  Waggoner 

Dr.  Michael  and  Lise  Wallach 

Dr.  Ching  Yang  Wang 

Dr.  Bruce  W.  Wardropper 

The  Washington  Ballet 

Dr.  William  B.  Watson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Webster 

Mrs.  John  R.  Whitford 

Mrs.  Tolbert  M.  Whittington,  Jr. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilcox 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Wilder  Jr. 

Ms.  Jane  M.  Wilford 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Mrs.  Betty  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wingard 

Dr.  Orval  S.  Wintermute 

Mr.  George  M.  Witte 

Mr.  Stephen  I.  Wolff 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Young 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Zarookian 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Zeller 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr.  Nick  Adams 

Ms.  M.  Lynne  Alexander 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Allen 

Mr.  Tarang  P.  Amin 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Ariker 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Arnett 

Dr.  Whitney  S.  Bagnall 

Dr.  Katharine  M.  Banham 

Mr.  Rodney  E.  Bate 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Bayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Waldo  Beach 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Beck 

Mr.  John  G.  Bellios  II 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Berger 
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Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Bickell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mike  Blake 
Ms.  Laura  E.  Bolton 
Ms.  Bridget  H.  Booher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Booth 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Borchardt 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Bossen 
Mrs.  Marilyn  M.  Brandt 
Mrs.  Lynda  K.  Bregy 
Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Brock 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Brodish 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Brown 
Professor  Spencer  H.  Brown 
Ms.  Valerie  M.  Brown 
Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Bruning 
Mrs.  Alden  T.  Bryan 
Dr.  Craven  A.  Burris 
Ms.  Mary  C.  Byrne 
Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Carey 
Mrs.  Jane  Caserta 
Miss  Iris  Chekenian 
Mr.  John  C.  Chester 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cleland 
Dr.  John  M.  Clum 
Dr.  Susan  L.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  G.  Collins 
Mr.  George  M.  Connolly 
Ms.  Hilary  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Cooper 
Miss  Lena  Covington 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Cox 
Mrs.  Thelma  B.  Crowder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrimon 

Cuninggim 
Dr.  Boyd  L.  Daniels 
Mr.  John  B.  Darling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 

Dartt,  Sr. 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Davis 
Mrs.  May  B.  Daw 
Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Dees 
Dr.  E.  Lorraine  de  Montluzin 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Diller 
Mrs.  James  F.  Doering 
Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Domingos 
Mrs.  Deborah  S.  Douglas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  Draeger 


Ms.  F.  Gerry  Drimmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Duncan 
Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Dunn 
Mrs.  Nancy  N.  Dysart 
Dr.  Gertrude  Elion 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Esposito 
Dr.  David  C.  Estes 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Etheridge,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ann  H.  Fenn 
Professor  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr. 
Dr.  Marie  C.  Fox 


Dr.  June  U.  Gunter 
Mr.  William  H.  and  Dr.  Victoria  E. 
Guy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R. 

Hainline,  Jr. 
Ms.  Margaret  J.  Halberstadt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Cody  Hall 
Dr.  Susan  J.  Hall 
Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Hamilton 
Mr.  J.  Samuel  Hammond 
Mr.  John  Hansen 
Mrs.  Rowena  T.  Hardin 
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Mr.  Randall  T.  Frattini 
Ms.  Susan  W.  Fraysse 
Mr.Michael  Freedman  and  Ms. 

Carolyn  Bacal-Freedman 
Dr.  George  S.  Fultz  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  E.  Gaddis 
Ms.  Margaret  E.  Gallie 
Mrs.  Kotherine  W.  Gauld 
Dr.  Elizabeth  D.  Getzoff 
Mrs.  Jordan  S.  Gibbs 
Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Gilbert 
Ms.  Susan  A.  Gilley 
Dr.  John  Glasson 
Mrs.  Luther  L.  Gobbel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B. 

Gochnauer,  Sr. 
Dr.  E.  Stanly  Godbold,  Jr. 
Dr.  David  Goldstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Goldstein 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Goody 
Dr.  Louise  Y.  Gossett 
Mr.  Karl  D.  Gottschalk 
Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Gotwals 
Professor  Kenneth  V.  Gouwens 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Graham 
Miss  Janet  L.  Grassia 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  C.  Gravatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Griffith  III 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Grigsby 


Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Carlton  Horrell 

Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Alex  Harris 

Ms.  Susan  T.  Harris 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Harvin 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hauser  II 

Ms.  Martha  Heine 

Ms.  Robin  D.  Hemrick 

Mr.  M.  Nixon  Hennessee  III 

Professor  Cynthia  B.  Herrup 

Dr.  Albert  Heyman 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Hickman 

Mrs.  Aubigne  L.  Hickson 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Holder 

Dr.  Peter  C.  Holland 

Mrs.  Betsy  Hollowoy 

Mr.  Richard  P.  F.  Holt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Hopkins 

Mrs. Virginia  E.  Horner 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Horrigan 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Howe 

Ms.  Mary  Igras 

Dr.  Rosemary  Jann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  F.  Jason 

Mr.  William  L.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Jones 

Mrs.  Herschel  L.  Jones 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Kanof 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Katz 

Ms.  Katherine  Kauh 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Keith 

Mrs.  Sandra  C.  Kerbow 

Dr.  H.  Davidson  Kerr 

Mr.  John  T.  Kerr 

Ms.  Ashley  G.  Kerst 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Ketcham 

Ms.  Juliana  H.  Khoe 

Dr.  William  E.  King 

Ms.  Winifred  E.  Kittrell 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Knapp 

Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Knott 

Mr.  Christopher  A.  Kojm 

Dr.  Ronald  N.  Kroll 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Kunst 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R.  LaFalce 

Dr.  Amos  L.  Laine 

Dr.  Martin  Lakin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kwok  W.  Lam 

Mr.  Daniel  Lane,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  R.  Larson 

Dr.  Berkley  W.  Latimer 

Mr.  B.  Wesley  Lefler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  0. 

Lethander 
Dr.  Jesus  Leyte-Vidal 
Dr.  Garland  K.  Linkous 
Ms.  Heather  S.  Linton 
Ms.  Shelly  S.  Livingston 
Mr.  Dale  S.  Lloyd 
Mr.  Brian  N.  Lokker 
Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Lynch 
Mr.  John  E.  Mackey 
Dr.  Richard  A.  MacPhail 
Mr.  Al  Maginnes 
Mr.  A.  C.  Maheshwary 
Dr.  Sidney  D.  Markman 
Dr.  Sanford  E.  Marovitz 
Mr.  Mark  P.  Marshall 
Ms.  Helen  C.  Mattas 
Ms.  Mavis  M.  Mayer 
Dr.  Annie  W.  McCarrell 
Dr.  Linda  M.  McCurdy 
Reverend  Walter  N.  McDonald 
Mr.  Kevin  M.  McDonough 
Dr.  J.  Samuel  McKnight 
Ms.  Mary  D.  McLeod 
Mr.  Evans  A.  Meinecke 
Ms.  Eleanor  C.  Miller 
Mr.  John  C.  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mills 


Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Mims 

Ms.  Ruth  J.  Monnig 

Mr.  Tom  Q.  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  A.  Morris 

Ms.  Janie  C.  Morris 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Moss  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sandra  B.  Murphy 
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Comes     to  Duke 


'When  I  saw  that  this  class  dealt  with 


"Nobody  is  going  to  sit  down  and 


read  a  novel  on  a  twitchy  little 


screen.  Ever.' 


E.  Annie  Proulx 


the  implications  of  hypertext  technol-  1994  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  fiction 

Somewhere  in  the  rift  between  these  two  quotations  lies 
ogy  I  thought  it  was  the  coolest  New  York  Times,  2b  May  1994 

not  only  the  subject  of  this  article  but  the  article  itself.  During 
English  class  I  would  ever  see."  p.  A23,  col.  1 

the  spring  semester  of  1995,  I  observed  a  group  of  Duke  stu- 
Michael  Caines 

dents  interested  in  bridging  the  gap  across  which  writing  on 

Senior,  Duke  School  of  Engineering 

the  page  faces  writing  on  the  screen.  My  interest  in  their  efforts 
Student  in  English  /69s,  Section  2, 

went  beyond  the  immediate  goal  of  writing  this  article  because 

Spring  1995 

I  already  had  the  desire  to  build  such  a  bridge  for  myself.  As 
both  a  fiction  writer  and  a  graduate  student  in  Duke's  Liberal 
Studies  program,  I  am  combining  my  artistic  goals  with  my 
academic  interests  in  science,  technology,  and  culture.  This  has 
led  me  to  the  subject  of  computers  and  writing.  Thus,  since  I 
was  already  considering  a  master's  thesis  that  may  have  a  dual 
existence  in  print  and  online,  it  seemed  fitting  that  this  article 
exist  in  both  forms,  too.  So,  whether  you  are  now  reading  these 
words  on  paper  or  online,  I  encourage  you  to  see  the  accompa- 
nying article,  "The  Class  Hypertext  and  Further  Reading,"  for 
details  about  how  to  acquire  and  read  it  in  an  entirely  different 
medium.  Now,  about  that  English  class — the  coolest  ever — and 
those  twitchy  little  screens. . . 


What   is  Hypertext 


I'll  let  you  begin  as  I  did,  by  meeting  the  instructor 
and  looking  at  the  syllabus  she  designed  for  her 
undergraduate  English  seminar,  "Democracy, 
Technology,  and  Authorship  in  America."  Her  name 
is  Catherine  Taylor,  and  she  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
the  Duke  Program  in  Literature.  The  class,  she  told 
me,  grew  out  of  the  dissertation  she  is  writing  on  the  construc- 
tion of  authorship.  A  glance  at  the  course  syllabus  confirmed 
that,  computers  or  no,  this  was  definitely  an  English  class;  the 
emphasis  on  writing  was  everywhere.  Taylor  reminded  the 
students  that  while  the  course  work  would  focus  on  electronic 
media,  this  was  not  to  be  a  computer  science  course  but  a 
course  about  writing:  "Your  primary  commitment  must  be  to 
exploring  what  it  means  to  be  an  author:  culturally,  historically, 
politically,  and  personally."  The  general  outline  of  the 
semester's  activity  was  in  three  stages:  first,  a  few  weeks  of 
introduction  to  reading  in  and  about  electronic  media;  second, 
several  weeks  about  the  history  of  print  technology  and  pub- 
lishing in  America;  and  finally  a  return  to  electronic  media,  in 
which  students  would  create  their  own  projects  about  such 
issues  as  intellectual  property  rights,  collaborative  authorship, 
and  the  dissemination  of  published  materials.  This  all  seemed 
familiar  enough.  There  were  papers  to  be  written,  reading  jour- 
nals to  be  kept,  books  to  buy.  But  on  closer  look  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  not  quite  the  English  class  that  many  readers 
might  remember.  For  one  thing,  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the 
thirty  or  so  class  meetings  were  scheduled  in  a  computer  clus- 
ter rather  than  a  seminar  room.  There  was  mention  of  a  class  e- 
mail  list.  The  syllabus  was  peppered  with  the  word  "hyper- 
text" (see  the  accompanying  story,  "What  is  Hypertext?"),  and 
for  their  final  projects,  which  were  to  be  part  of  a  class  hyper- 
text, students  were  required  to  collaborate  in  a  linking  team. 
Collaborative  projects  are,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  college 
classes,  but  what  exactly  is  a  "class  hypertext"  or  a  "linking 
team"?  And  just  what  kind  of  English  class  is  this,  and  how  did 
it  come  to  be  in  the  curriculum? 

Catherine  Taylor's  dissertation  research  sparked  her 
interest  in  teaching  a  course  that  would  explore  the  relation- 


Hypertext.  The  word  that  appears 
in  the  quotation  from  Michael  Caines, 
in  Catherine  Taylor's  syllabus,  and 
throughout  this  article,  is  one  that  has 
also  been  appearing  with  increasing 
frequency  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  in  the  news  media  and  the  aca- 
demic world.  But  exactly  what  is 
hypertext?  How  does  writing  hypertext 
differ  from  writing  text  as  we  always 
have? 

Ted  Nelson  coined  the  term  in 
the  1960s  to  describe  '"nonsequential 
writing — text  that  branches  and  allows 
choices  to  the  reader,  best  read  at  an 
interactive  screen.  As  popularly  con- 
ceived, this  is  a  series  of  text  chunks 
connected  by  links  which  offer  the 
reader  different  pathways'"  (quoted  in 
Landow,  1992,  p.  4).  And,  although  he 
didn't  use  the  same  word,  Vannevar 
Bush  is  often  credited  with  introduc- 
ing the  idea  of  hypertext  in  his  for- 
ward-looking 1945  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  "As  We  May  Think."  Bush,  then 
director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  had  coor- 
dinated the  activities  of  several  thou- 
sand scientists  during  World  War  II, 
and  in  this  essay  began  to  consider 
what  goals  scientists  should  turn  to 
once  the  war  was  over.  He  posited  a 
machine  (never  built)  he  called  a 
"memex"  that  would  enable  people  to 
index  texts  in  a  way  that  mimicked  the 
associative  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
Although  it  relied  on  microfilm  for 
storage  rather  than  on  magnetic  tape, 
the  device  he  described  had  many  fea- 
tures familiar  to  today's  computer 
users.  A  desk  with  multiple  screens 
embedded  in  its  surface  (i.e.,  like  win- 
dows on  today's  computer  screens) 
would  keep  different  texts  and  pic- 
tures in  view  simultaneously,  and  a 
reader  could  create  a  "trail"  of  associ- 


ations  through  microfilmed  texts  that 
could  be  recalled  as  needed.  "It  is 
exactly  as  though  the  physical  items 
had  been  gathered  together  to  form  a 
new  book.  It  is  more  than  this,  for  any 
item  can  be  joined  into  numerous 
trails"  (Bush,  1945,  p.  107). 

It  was  some  forty  years  before 
Bush's  ideas  were  brought  to  a  wider 
public.  Since  the  late  1980s  a  number 
of  software  applications  have  been 
introduced  that  draw  on  the  hypertex- 
tual  concepts  of  Bush,  Nelson,  and 
other  pioneers.  As  readers  and/or  writ- 
ers, Taylor's  students  encountered 
three  of  these  applications:  HyperCard, 
Storyspace,  and  HTML  (discussed  in 
the  article). 

How  does  hypertext  affect  the 
way  we  read  and  write?  Consider  this 
article;  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
references — to  published  texts,  to  stu- 
dents' writing,  to  people's  names.  In 
the  online  version,  these  are  not  just 
references.  Many  of  them  are  also 
hypertext  links,  which  may  appear 
boldfaced  or  underlined  on  the  screen. 
When  I  refer  to  The  Autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  print,  you  can,  of 
course,  go  to  a  library  or  bookstore  or 
your  own  shelf  and  examine  the  text 
for  yourself.  In  hypertext,  however,  I 
link  that  title  to  an  online  version  of 
the  book,  and  you  can  look  at  it  imme- 
diately.— This  may  just  sound  like  a 
footnote,  yet  there's  a  crucial  differ- 
ence. Footnotes  in  a  written  text  are 
always  subordinate  to  the  main  text, 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  true  in  a 
hypertext.  Once  I  make  a  link  to 
another  text,  and  a  reader  refers  to  it, 
the  linked  text  may  become  more 
important  to  the  reader  than  mine.  As 
Carter  Butts,  a  Trinity  junior  concen- 
trating in  systems  theory,  aptly  puts 
it,  "The  author  of  a  hypertextual  work 
does  not  create  a  history,  he  creates  a 
space. ..it  is  the  reader  who  creates  a 
history  by  choosing  the  order  in  which 
subtexts  are  reached."  ) 


THE  CLASS  HYPERTEXT  AND  FURTHER  READING 

As  I  finish  writing  the  print  version  of 
this  article  in  early  April,  Catherine  Taylor's 
students  have  not  yet  finished  their  projects. 
Like  the  article,  their  projects  are  hybrids  of  two 
different  media.  They  have  turned  in  a  term 
paper  just  as  English  students  always  have,  but 
they  are  now  responsible  for  converting  those 


ship  between  writing  and  computers.  The  graduate  school 
accepted  the  class  proposal  she  submitted  and  named  her  the 
Louis  Budd  Instructor  of  American  Literature.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  collaborative  writing  that  electronic  media  offer  espe- 
cially appealed  to  Taylor:  "Collective  forms  of  authorship... are 
quite  different  from  the  highly  individualized,  and  highly  pro- 
fessionalized, form  of  authorship  we  tend  to  take  for  granted." 
It  was  not  just  the  chance  to  investigate  electronic  media  that 
interested  her,  however,  but  something  more  specific  to  her 
discipline,  namely  fighting  "the  deterministic  idea  that  com- 
puter technology  is  necessarily  antithetical  to  studying  litera- 
ture or  the  humanities."  One  way  to  do  this  was  to  bring  elec- 
tronic media  into  the  humanities  classroom  and  explore  the 
ways  they  could  complement  each  other.  According  to  Taylor, 
"computers  can  provide  phenomenal  intellectual  connections, 
but  you  do  lose  the  very  different  sensation  of  a  real,  physical 
seminar.  The  classroom  seems  the  ideal  space  to  unite  the  two 
different  scenes  of  learning." 

Getting  to  day  one  of  such  an  innovative  English  course 
was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  first  problem,  Taylor  says, 
"was  that  there  was  so  much  that  was  new  and  exciting  in  the 
realm  of  electronic  writing  that  I  had  a  hard  time  choosing 
among  the  many  constantly  changing  options."  Then,  too,  once 
her  choices  had  been  made,  there  remained  the  problem  of 
acquiring  texts  of  a  whole  new  kind  and  providing  her  stu- 
dents with  easy  access  to  them  at  the  library.  "While  the  library 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  facilitating  the  class,"  she  says, 
"the  class  itself  raises  a  number  of  difficult  issues  which 
libraries  around  the  world  are  struggling  to  resolve... Changes 
in  the  form  of  publication  and  distribution  shift  the  job  of  the 
library  from  that  of  actual  storehouse  and  indexing  facility  to 
that  of  virtual  guide  to  information  stored  elsewhere."  Library 
staff  involved  with  Taylor's  class  echoed  many  of  these  con- 
cerns, as  described  in  the  accompanying  article,  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Future." 

Finally,  the  first  day  of  class  arrived  and  with  it  some  fif- 
teen curious  students  from  an  array  of  disciplines.  What  brought 
them?  Almost  as  many  reasons  as  students,  though  the  hyper- 
text and  electronic  media  content  were  always  the  key.  Many 
like  Trinity  sophomore  Dan  Johnson,  echoed  Michael  Caines's 
sentiment:  the  course  "sounded  way  cool.  It  is  way  cool,  too." 
Others  were  more  skeptical  and  had  their  own  unique  reasons 


papers  into  hypertext.  For  most  this  will 
involve  not  merely  a  little  reorganization  but 
some  additional  writing  as  well,  since  they  may 
need  to  address  other  aspects  of  their  topics  to 
fit  in  with  their  linking  team.  They  will  have 
finished  these  online  versions  several  weeks 
before  the  article  appears  in  early  June  in  this 
magazine.  In  the  same  interim  I  will  have  com- 


pleted my  hypertext,  too,  and  in  it  will  provide 
links  to  the  students'  projects.  Anyone  who  has 
access  to  the  World  Wide  Web  may  read  my 
article  online  and  reach  the  "class  hypertext" 
mentioned  in  Taylor's  syllabus  at  the  following 
address: 

http://www.lib.duke.edu/magazine/spring_95/ 

For  readers  who  don't  have  access  to  the  -> 
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for  enrolling  in  the 
seminar.  Carter 
Butts,  who's  been 
using  computers 
since  childhood,  told 
me  he  "had  suspect- 
ed that  this  course 
would  consist  of  a 
pompous  faculty 
member  lecturing 
garbage  to  me  about 
something  (the 
[Inter]net)  which  I 
understood  far  bet- 
ter than  [he  or  she].  I 
was,  needless  to  say, 
very  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  I  found 
that  the  class  failed 
to  meet  these  expec- 
tations." Trinity  senior  Tricia  Bowers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
relative  newcomer  to  electronic  writing  and  noted  a  trend  that 
has  been  much  remarked  upon  in  the  news  media:  "I  was 
inspired  to  remain  in  the  class  because  I  was  the  only  woman 
registered  for  the  seminar.  I  felt  it  was  important  not  only  to  be 
a  female  voice  within  the  class  to  bring  up  issues  of  gender  but 
to  show  that  the  class  and  the  subject  are  not  exclusively  male 
territories." 

Like  the  content  of  the  course,  the  method  used  to  con- 
duct it  was  a  blend  of  the  traditional  and  the  new.  The  first 
class  I  sat  in  on,  early  in  the  semester,  was  held  not  in  a  semi- 
nar room,  but  at  a  computer  cluster.  It  was  one  of  the  sessions 
described  on  the  syllabus  as  a  "hypertext  workshop."  Taylor 
was  teaching  students  how  to  write  in  Storyspace,  one  of  two 
different  hypertext  softwares  the  students  learned  to  use  dur- 
ing the  semester.  Storyspace  allows  writers  to  link  text  by 
opening  up  windows  on  the  screen  attached  to  a  particular 
word  or  words.  As  I  watched,  students  quickly  created  and 
assembled  on  their  screens  several  small  windows  connected 
by  arrows  into  something  that  resembled  a  flow  chart.  This  is 
the  "map"  of  the  text,  and  it  diagrams  the  multiple  connections 
between  pages  or  "spaces."  A  reader  may  request  to  see  it,  but 
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Hypertext  encourages  writers  and 
readers  to  take  a  "multiple-path" 
approach  to  text.  Here,  in  the  window 
on  the  left,  Drew  Norris  sets  up 
"buttons"  that  allow  readers  to  choose 
their  own  reading  sequence.  The  top 
button  opens  the  window  on  the  right, 
which  presents  a  table  of  contents  much 
like  one  in  a  book.  Another  opens  the 
small  window  in  the  middle,  which 
allows  readers  to  search  for  key 
phrases — such  as  a  particular  author's 
name — as  they  organize  their  reading 
and  research. 


online  version  of  the  article,  the  titles  of  the 
projects  completed  by  the  four  linking  teams 
suggest  the  content: 

•The  Changing  Context  of  Authorship: 
Technology,  Copyright,  and  the  Autlwr 
•Identity,  Meaning,  and  the  Presence 
of  the  Author 
•  it's  a  Shared  World  After 


AIL.  .Collaborative  Authorship  and 
the  New  Electronic  Media 
•Accessibility  and  Democracy  on  the 

"Information  Superhighway" 
As  for  general  reading  about  hypertext, 
there  is  a  burgeoning  number  of  places  to  look, 
in  print  and  online.  An  excellent  book  to  begin 
with  is  Jay  David  Bolter's  Writing  Space:  The 
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It  is  the  job  of  the  writer  to  draw  these 
distinct  elements  together  into  words, 
phrases,  sentences, and  paragraphs  in  order  to 
form  complete  thoughts.  And  it  is  the  job  of 
the  typoqrapher  to  further  clarify  these 
thoughts,  to  prouide  a  content  through  which 
the  reader  can  absorb  the  author's  intentions. 
"Typography  exists  to 
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Hypertext  is  an  excellent  tool  for 
commenting  on  a  text.  All  the 
underlined  words  in  the  window  on  the 
left  are  links  to  footnotes  or  related 
topics  discussed  elsewhere.  The  window 
in  the  lower  right  corner  shows 
Catherine  Taylor's  handwritten 
comments,  which  the  student,  Ben 
Glenn,  scanned  in  as  an  image  from  the 
earlier,  printed  version  of  his  project. 


normally  it  is  not  visible.  Instead,  the  reader  sees  one  window 
of  text  that  may  have  any  number  of  words  in  it  linked  to  other 
spaces.  To  move  from  screen  to  screen  by  default,  the  reader 
presses  the  "Enter"  key,  or,  to  take  a  different  path,  clicks  on 
any  word  or  phrase  that  looks  interesting  to  see  if  it  will 
"yield"  to  another  window. 

A  month  farther  into  the  semester,  in  a  session  held  in  a 
seminar  room  in  Perkins  Library,  the  surroundings  and  the  dis- 
cussion had  all  the  trappings  of  a  traditional  English  class.  The 
students  had  been  reading  (on  paper)  about  the  history  of  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  printed  information  in  America  in 
order  to  gain  broader  contexts  for  the  issues  raised  by  electron- 
ic writing.  As  Taylor  led  the  discussion,  sometimes  drawing 
the  students  out,  sometimes  directing  a  flurry  of  responses,  the 
class  gradually  gleaned  a  number  of  topics  from  The 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  related  to  issues  they 
had  previously  encountered  in  their  introduction  to  electronic 
media  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester:  changing  technologies, 
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Computer,  Hypertext,  and  the  History  of  Writing 
(Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  1991).  Bolter, 
one  of  the  developers  of  Storyspace  (along  with 
fiction  writer  Michael  Joyce),  places  hypertext 
in  the  context  of  the  history  of  print  technology 
and  gives  an  informative  account  of  the  history 
of  writing  and  publishing.  Readers  specifically 
interested  in  hypertext's  literary  applications 


would  do  well  to  begin  with  George  P. 
Landow's  Hypertext :  The  Convergence  of 
Contemporary  Critical  Theory  and  Technology 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1992).  Of  his- 
torical importance  as  well  as  fascinatingly  pre- 
scient is  Vannevar  Bush's  "As  We  May  Think" 
(Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1945,  pp.  101-108).  The 
Bush  article  is  also  available  on  the  World  Wide  -» 


such  as  increasing  numbers  of  printing  presses  and  new  meth- 
ods of  distribution  in  18th  century  America;  the  rise  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  which  helped  move  books  from  the  domain  of  the 
elite  into  a  wider  public;  the  founding  of  American  newspa- 
pers; and  Franklin's  thoughts  about  patent  law,  which  along 
with  copyright  is  a  branch  of  intellectual  property  law,  a  mag- 
net for  controversy  in  the  age  of  electronic  distribution  of  pub- 
lications. 

Later  in  the  spring  I  attended  another  seminar  that 
focused  on  a  very  different  work  of  literature.  The  text  that  day 
was  Deena  Larsen's  hypertext  poetry  collection,  Marble  Springs. 
Larsen's  work  takes  hypertext  a  step  further  than  earlier  works 
such  as  Michael  Joyce's  afternoon,  a  story,  which  the  students 
had  read  in  the  first  week  of  class.  Published  in  1987,  afternoon 
is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  hypertext  fiction.  As  you 
login,  a  quotation  from  novelist  Robert  Coover  labels  it  "the 
granddaddy  of  hypertext  fictions... a  landmark!"  afternoon  is 
very  unconventional  compared  to  print  fiction.  Joyce  wrote  it 
using  Storyspace  (which  he  helped  develop),  the  software  I 
observed  the  students  learning  earlier  in  the  semester.  He  takes 
to  their  extreme  many  of  the  techniques  I  saw  the  students  try- 
ing out,  such  as  creating  multiple  paths  through  a  text  and 
leading  readers  into  loops 
that  eventually  force  them  to 
choose  a  link  that  lets  them 
exit  the  loop.  Even  this, 
though,  appears  traditional 
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The  four  linking 
teams  meet  during  a 
class  session  to 
discuss  their  online 
projects. 


Web  at 

http://www.csi.uottawa.ca/~dduchier/misc/vb 
ush/as-we-may-think.html. 

Readers  interested  in  reading  hypertext 
fiction  need  to  do  it  on  a  computer.  It  can  be 
printed  out,  but  that  misses  the  point.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  World  Wide  Web  connection,  get  in 
touch  with  Eastgate  Systems  134  Main  Street, 


Watertown  MA  02172,  to  order  on  diskette 
hypertext  written  in  Storyspace.  If  you  have  an 
Internet  connection  and  access  to  the  Web,  you 
can  begin  your  explorations  at  an  online  bibli- 
ography I  am  compiling,  Hyperizons:  The 
Hypertext  Fiction  Homepage,  at 
http://www.duke.edu/~mshumate/hyperfic.html 
Also  highly  recommended  is  a  collection  of 
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compared  to  Marble  Springs.  At  least  in  Joyce's  work,  all  one  is 
invited  to  do  is  read,  albeit  in  a  variety  of  sequences.  Larsen, 
however,  also  invites  the  reader  to  participate  in  creating  her 
fictional  community.  The  students  discovered  that  when  they 
select  certain  characters'  names,  the  screen  does  not  display  a 
poem  about  that  character,  but  the  character's  name,  some 
brief  information  about  how  he  or  she  fits  into  Marble  Springs, 
and  a  writing  space  in  which  the  reader  can  write  about  this 
character.  Larsen's  invitation  contains  an  intriguing  problem, 
though.  If  you  add  a  poem  for  publication  in  a  future  edition, 
does  your  writing  become  not  only  part  of  the  fictional  world 
of  Marble  Springs,  but  also  part  of  the  legal  content  of  the  story 
Marble  Springs  and  thus  Larsen's  intellectual  property,  not 
yours?  That  seems  to  be  the  implication. 

Class  discussion  of  this  point  was  a  lively,  sometimes 
loud,  but  always  amiable  disagreement.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  Taylor's  students  made  use  of  electronic  media  for  the 
course,  I  should  mention  that  Michael  Caines  checked  up  on 
this  intellectual  property  issue  by  sending  an  e-mail  to  Mark 
Bernstein,  the  founder  of  Eastgate  Systems,  which  publishes 
Storyspace  and  many  of  the  hypertexts  the  class  studied. 
Bernstein  indicated  to  Caines  that  if  people  contributed  pages 
to  be  published  in  future  versions  of  Marble  Springs,  the  work 
would  not  simply  be  absorbed  into  the  text  but  would  be 
acknowledged  with  the  contributor's  initials,  name,  or  possi- 
bly a  link  to  full  credit  information. 

How  did  the  students  react  to  this  course?  Before 
answering,  I  should  clarify  that  when  I  say  "students"  I 
include  Taylor,  too  (and  myself  for  that  matter);  everyone 
explored  some  new  territory  and  at  different  times  acted  as 
guide,  follower,  and  fellow  traveler.  The  group  was  positive 
and  often  enthusiastic,  yet  also  openly  voiced  reservations.  In 
all,  the  tone  was  refreshingly  down  to  earth  and  free  of  either 
the  wide-eyed  wonder  or  the-book-shall-never-die  warnings 
that  make  for  catchy  headlines  and  sound  bites  and  little  else. 
"The  students  are  fantastic,"  Taylor  told  me.  "The  class  has 
some  of  the  brightest  and  liveliest  students  I've  taught."  Trinity 


essays  and  fiction,  hypertext  and  literary  things, 
which  is  maintained  by  Kia  Mennie  of  Carleton 
University,  Ottawa,  at  this  address: 
http://www.eng.carleton.ca:80/~kmennie/. 


senior  Glen  Setliff  echoed 
these  feelings,  adding 
that  his  classmates 
weren't  afraid  of  dis- 
agreeing with  each  other. 
"I  have  never  been  more 
impressed  with  a  class." 

When  asked  about 
the  course  material  and 
the  tools  they  had  used,  a 
number  of  students 
responded  that  they  were 
familiar  with  similar  elec- 
tronic resources.  They 
thought  hypertext  was 
here  to  stay  but  expressed 

doubts  about  how  well  it  had  yet  been  used  for  creative  writing 

Many  of  the  students  had  encountered  hypertext  as  read- 
ers on  the  World  Wide  Web.  A  smaller  number  had  previously 
written  hypertext,  usually  in  HTML,  the  tagging  language  they 
eventually  decided  to  use  for  their  projects.  For  instance, 
Setliff,  who  is  an  independent  software  developer,  had  convert- 
ed a  couple  of  employee  manuals  to  hypertext  formats.  But 
Tricia  Bowers,  by  her  own  admission  a  newcomer  to  many  of 
these  tools,  insightfully  pointed  out  that  "it  is  important  for 
those  trained  in  HTML  and  other  programs  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  teach  others  to  use  these  programs  as  easily  as 
possible.  Young  people  get  intimidated  by  new  technology, 
too."  This  emphasizes  a  point  Taylor  originally  made  in  her 
syllabus:  "You  must  be  committed  to  learning  and  to  helping 
each  other  learn  new  writing  technologies"  [emphasis  hers]. 

There  was  also  a  healthy  skepticism  about  creative  writ- 
ing in  hypertext,  especially  hypertext  fiction.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  students'  reservations  were  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  Annie  Proulx's:  no  one  mentioned  being  both- 
ered by  reading  fiction  on  "twitchy  little  screens."  Instead  they 
pointed  to  the  nature  of  hypertext  or  the  various  authors'  lack 
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The  means  to  read, 
write,  collaborate, 
and  publish 
electronically  are 
not  out  there 
in  the  future  as 
a  promise — or 
threat— they  are 
here,  now. 


of  skill  in  using  it.  Trinity  sophomore  Ben  Glenn  noted,  for 
instance,  that  because  hypertext  encourages  reading  text  in 
more  than  one  sequence,  there  can  be  problems  with  plot. 
"Certain  genres  such  as  mysteries  and  horror  stories  rely  on 
the  drama  created  by  a  very  specific  chronology  in  order  to 
affect  the  reader  in  a  certain  way."  Trinity  junior  Alok  Kumar 
added  that  there  is  an  extra  skill  involved  in  writing  hypertext. 
In  addition  to  writing  all  the  pages  or  spaces,  a  writer  also  has 
to  "link  them  together  so  that  they  actually  make  sense.  The 
linking  is  the  hard  part." 

The  students  felt  that  many  of  the  issues  they  grappled 
with  in  this  seminar  foreshadow  changes  in  their  fields  of 
study.  Michael  Caines,  who  plans  to  pursue  a  medical  career, 
believes  that  hypermedia  will  "allow  doctors  of  the  future  to 
share  ideas  and  prognoses  much  more  quickly  and  easily  than 
in  the  past."  As  an  example  he  recalled  a  demonstration  in 
which  he  had  seen  two  radiologists  at  different  locations  exam- 
ine an  MRI  (Magnetic  Resonance  Image)  together.  "They  were 
able  to  point  out  features  of  the  image  to  each  other  and  talk 
live  about  the  diagnosis."  Catherine  Taylor  feels  there's  poten- 
tial for  great  change  as  well  in  her  field  of  literary  critical  theo- 
ry. "The  current  Internet  scene... allows  for  nearly  instanta- 
neous, widespread  publication  by  anyone  with  access  to  the 
necessary  hardware,"  she  says.  "Right  now,  the  middleman  of 
the  publisher  and  also  much  of  the  system  of  profit  for  intellec- 
tual property  are  in  a  tremendous  state  of  flux.  All  of  these 
changes  could  have  a  huge  impact  on  our  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  author,  which  would  of  course  change 
the  profession  of  literary  study." 

Taylor  and  her  students  have  demonstrated  this  semester 
that  the  means  to  read,  write,  collaborate,  and  publish  electron- 
ically are  not  out  there  in  the  future  as  a  promise — or  threat — 
they  are  here,  now.  The  final  projects — correction,  the  class 
hypertext  of  English  169s,  Section  2  has  not  only  already  been 
written  as  you  read  these  words,  it  is  already  published  and 
available  to  be  read  from  remote  places  on  the  globe.  "For 
some,  this  subject  may  be  an  investigation  of  an  alien  culture," 
Carter  Butts  told  me,  when  asked  whether  these  tools  were 
new  to  him;  "for  me,  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  world  in 
which  I  live." 


Michael  Shumate 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Future 

Catherine  Taylor  involved  Perkins  Library 
and  its  staff  early  in  her  planning  for  "Democracy,       '  „,  4'y, 
Technology,  and  Authorship  in  America."  For 
library  staff,  that  involvement  meant  making  deci 
sions  about  how  to  acquire  the  texts,  but 
importantly  about  how  to  give  the  Duke  comm 
ty  access  to  them.  Ilene  Nelson,  Bibliographer  fo 
English  Language  Literature,  initially  met  with 
Taylor  in  September  1994  to  discuss  the  hypertext 
fiction  and  nonfiction  the  library  needed  to  pur 
chase  for  the  spring  semester  course.  At  first, 
Nelson  told  me,  "it  seemed  so  simple.  She  knew 
what  materials  she  wanted,  and  I  had  the  funds  to 
pay  for  them.  All  the  titles  were  even  available  from 
the  same  company,  which  had  an  '800'  number. 
But  almost  immediately  Nelson  began  to  see  that, 
by  their  very  nature,  these  texts  would  challenge  | 
the  library's  standard  procedures:  questions  arose  I  % 
about  how  to  store  the  diskettes  and  how  and  wjm 
where  Taylor's  students  would  use  them,  as  well  as 
whether  to  move  the  materials  from  reserves  to  the 
open  stacks  once  the  semester  was  over. 

Jeri  Van  Goethem,  Home  Team  Leader  for  Acquisitions /Serials,  concurred, 
telling  me  that  while  staff  hoped  to  treat  the  hypertext  diskettes  just  like  any  other 
material,  this  rule  had  to  be  broken  "immediately."  Van  Goethem  went  on  to  say,  "I 
do  not  usually  call  publishers,  personally.  However,  I  did  for  these  materials  to  find 
out  how  they  were  packaged,  if  there  were  any  license  agreements  and  restrictions, 
and  if  each  hypertext  story  diskette  was  accompanied  by  an  instruction  manual  for 
use."  Library  policies  were  continually  being  redefined,  virtually  to  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  semester. 

For  instance,  when  the  day  came  for  Taylor  to  do  the  hypertext  workshop  on 
Storyspace  (described  in  the  main  article),  she  needed  ten  copies  of  the  software. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  the  workshop,  these  copies  had  not  yet  been  made  because 
of  differing  staff  interpretations  of  copyright  restrictions.  Instead  of  receiving  ten 
copies  of  the  software  from  Eastgate,  the  library  had  received  only  one  copy  with  per- 
mission to  make  the  duplicates.  Unfortunately,  this  permission  did  not  get  communi- 
cated to  the  staff  who  processed  the  material.  Since  most  diskettes'  copyrights  restrict 
buyers  to  making  only  one  copy  for  archival  purposes,  staff  had  relied  on  previous 
experience  and  not  made  what  would  normally  have  been  considered  illegal  copies 
of  the  software.  The  necessary  copies  were  made  before  the  start  of  the  workshop — 
but  with  only  an  hour  to  spare. 

Van  Goethem  and  Nelson  agreed  that  working  with  Taylor's  class  raised  many 
issues  that  libraries  must  address  more  effectively.  "The  experience  has  shown  us  our 
future  in  one  focused  glimpse,"  Nelson  says.  "If  we  have  paid  attention,  we  and  the 
Duke  community  will  benefit  from  what  we  have  learned." 


Some  of  the  library 


staff  who 


participated  in 
selecting,  acquiring, 
cataloging, 
processing,  and 
servicing  the 


electronic  texts  used 


by  Catherine  Taylor's 
students. 
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POSTCARDS, 
BEACHES, 

AND  PERKINS  LIBRARY 

By  Orrin  H.  Pilkey 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Geology 


As  a  coastal  geologist  interested  in  the  effects  of  development  on  the 
quality  of  beaches,  I  am  always  looking  for  new  tools  and  sources  of 
information  that  will  help  document  shoreline  changes.  Sea  walls 
built  to  protect  beachfront  buildings  are  a  particularly  important 
aspect  of  coastal  development,  one  that  we  have  been  studying  at  Duke  for  two 
decades.  Sea  walls  have  been  around  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  systematic  aerial 
photography  which  dates  from  the  late  1930s.  Documenting  early  changes  in 
beach  quality  where  sea  walls  are  present  has  always  been  one  of  the  major 
challenges.  To  tackle  the  problem,  I  decided  to  use  a  rather  unorthodox  resource — 
postcards. 

Sea  walls  are  shore-parallel  engineering  structures  designed  to  take  the 
impact  of  the  waves  and  to  protect  buildings  from  being  undermined  by  shoreline 
retreat.  Beachfront  property  owners  observe  the  encroaching  seas,  and  since 
they  don't  want  to  lose  their  houses,  they  build  sea  walls  or  other  coastal  engineer- 
ing structures  to  protect  them.  These  walls  do  a  fair  job  of  temporarily  saving 
buildings,  but  simultaneously  they  destroy  the  beach.  The  public  has  come  to 
understand  the  connection  between  coastal  engineering  structures  and  beach  loss, 
so  construction  now  is  always  preceded  by  a  public  debate,  usually  a  hot  one. 
As  this  is  being  written,  the  town  of  Southhampton,  New  York  is  going  through 
just  such  a  debate.  Some  states,  including  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Maine, 
have  even  made  it  illegal  to  build  sea  walls. 

I  enlisted  student  Tanya  Haff  in  the  summer  of  1992  to  help  me  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  using  postcards  to  document  the  impact  of  sea  walls  on  beaches. 
By  that  time,  aided  by  my  wife  Sharlene  and  with  the  financial  support  of  a  small 
grant  from  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation,  I  had  accumulated  several 
hundred  beach  scene  cards  from  antique  stores.  Then,  on  a  visit  to  Perkins  Library 
to  look  up  references  concerning  the  history  of  postcards,  Tanya  "discovered" 
the  Duke  University  Library's  postcard  collection.  It  is  an  old,  marvelous,  and  still 
growing  assemblage  of  more  than  30,000  cards.  Overnight  our  data  base  was 
tripled!  I  must  say  that  the  resources  of  the  special  collections  in  Perkins  Library 
never  cease  to  amaze  me. 
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We  began  our  postcard  study  with  a  number  of  assumptions,  and  as  always 
seems  to  happen  in  research,  some  of  the  assumptions  panned  out,  and  some 
didn't.  Our  basic  assumption  was  that  postcard  makers  would  want  to  show  the 
community  in  the  best  possible  light.  This  means  that  postcards  can  be  expected  to 
present  the  beach  at  lowest  tide  when  it  is  widest  and  grandest.  This  assumption 
has  proven  to  be  a  good  one.  One  entirely  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  use  of  post- 
cards, however,  was  the  discovery  that  manufacturers  liberally  used  the  paint 
brush  to  widen  beaches,  remove  crowds  of  people  and  even  update  the  card  by 
inserting  buildings. 

Dating  cards  has  proven  to  be  more  difficult  than  anticipated.  Postmarks 
and  postage  provide  a  minimum  date  for  a  beach  scene,  but  postcards  seem  to 
have  a  long  shelf  life.  In  some  resorts,  two  and  three  decades  old  cards  are  still  for 
sale.  Styles  of  postcards  have  evolved  in  a  fairly  regular  fashion,  so  style  some- 
times will  provide  a  date  to  the  nearest  decade.  Yet  some  cards  of  modern  manu- 
facture have  old  photos.  In  1994, 1  purchased  a  modern  postcard  at  the  Oregon 
Inlet,  North  Carolina  marina  that  featured  a  photo  taken  in  about  1965.  Sometimes 
this  problem  can  be  avoided  by  noting  car  models  and /or  bathing  suit  fashions.  In 
fact,  these  two  types  of  evidence  probably  form  the  best  approach  to  dating  post- 
card scenes. 

After  looking  at  more  than  a  thousand  pictures  of  beach  scenes,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  I  could  teach  my  course  in  coastal  geology  using  nothing  but  slides 
made  from  postcards.  The  following  small  sampling  (both  from  my  personal  col- 
lection and  the  Duke  holdings)  demonstrates  the  diversity  of  principles  that  post- 
cards illustrate. 


THE  KING  AND  PRINCE  HOTEL, 
SAINT  SIMONS  ISLAND,  GA 
(1980S?) 

Here  a  wall  protrudes  into  the  surf 
zone.  It  clearly  has  prevented  the  hotel 
from  falling  into  the  sea,  but  a  stiff 
price  has  been  paid.  The  beach  in 
front  of  the  wall  has  disappeared,  and 
the  rate  of  retreat  of  the  adjacent 
shorelines  has  almost  certainly  been 
accelerated.  This  increase  in  erosion 
rate  of  nearby  beaches  is  due  directly 
to  the  loss  of  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
sea  wall.  The  lateral  (longshore) 
transport  of  sand  by  waves  striking  the 
beach  at  an  angle  can  no  longer  occur 
in  front  of  the  hotel  because  there  is  no 
beach  to  furnish  sand  to  the  currents. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
hotel  is  likely  to  get  larger  (and  uglier). 


MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC 

A  comparison  of  two  postcards  with  a 
northward  view  of  the  same  shoreline 
reach.  Postcard  #1  is  probably  from 
the  1 930s;  Postcard  #2,  the  1 980s.  In 
fifty  years,  single  family  homes  have 
been  replaced  by  high  rises  and 
shoreline  erosion  has  changed  both  the 
shape  of  the  shoreline  and  the  width  of 
the  beach.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  changes  shown  here  are  man- 
caused.  The  pier,  the  shore- 
perpendicular  walls  or  jetties  at  the 
inlet  (south  of  the  pier)  and  a  number 
of  sea  walls  have  all  contributed  to  the 
shoreline  retreat  by  reducing  or 
trapping  the  beach's  sand  supply. 


Crescent  Beach  &  Ocean  Drive  Beach  along  the  Grand  Strand,  S.  C. 
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View  of  Hotel  Breakers  from  Ocean  Pier 
Palm  Beach.  Fla. 


rdi-cye  view,  Polm  Beoch.  Fla.  —  D-ll 


KURE  BEACH  AND 
CAROLINA  BEACH,  NC 

(Pleasure  Island  is  a  designation  that  seems  to  be 
used  only  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

This  northward  shot,  probably  from  the  late 
1 970s,  is  an  unusually  striking  view  of  the  two- 
mile  long  replenished  stretch  in  front  of  Carolina 
Beach.  The  artificial  beach  is  the  widened  strip 
near  the  top  of  the  card.  Beach  replenishment  is 
the  "soft"  approach  to  the  beach  erosion  crisis.  It 
is  superior  to  sea  wall  construction  because 
replenishment  "improves"  the  beach.  However, 
such  beaches  are  temporary  and  costly,  $1  to  $2 
million  per  mile  for  two  to  four  years  of  beach. 


THE  BREAKERS  HOTEL, 
PALM  BEACH  FL 

This  is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  luxury 
hotels.  The  scene  in  undated  card  #  I  is 
probably  pre-1920  judging  from  bathing  suit 
styles.  The  beach  is  wide  and  healthy,  and 
the  hotel  is  set  back  a  prudent  distance  from 
the  surf  zone,  separated  from  the  beach  by 
a  band  of  vegetation.  In  the  1 940s?  scene 
(postdated  1 952)  the  hotel  is  enclosed  by  a 
sea  wall  with  little  beach  remaining  in  front 
of  the  wall.  Today  there  is  no  beach  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Breakers  Hotel.  The 
beach  was  lost  because  an  immovable 
object  was  placed  adjacent  to  a  moving 
beach.  As  the  beach  retreated  up  against  the 
wall,  it  narrowed  and  gradually 
disappeared.  As  is  usually  the  case  on 
eroding  beaches,  the  loss  of  the  beach  took 
place  over  several  decades.  Although  sea 
wall  construction  is  clearly  bad  for  beaches, 
the  typically  slow  beach  loss  response  time 
makes  it  a  politically  difficult  environmental 
issue.  It's  easy  for  a  politician  to  ignore  the 
problem  of  beach  destruction  from  sea  wall 
construction  since  the  chances  are  that  the 
loss  will  occur  on  someone  else's  watch.  Sea 
walls  are  still  being  constructed  in  Florida 
today,  but  new  walls  are  now  forbidden  in 
North  and  South  Carolina. 


Greetings  from 

Pleasure  Island 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ 

No  doubt  about  it.  Atlantic  City, 


ATLANTIC  CITY  COPESS 
CHASING  GIRLS  FROM  BEACH 

is  the  title  of  this  card  postmarked 
I  922.  The  girls  are  being  evicted  for 
the  crime  of  too  skimpy  bathing  suits. 
The  expressions  on  their  faces  show 
that  this  is  not  a  posed  scene;  they  are 
genuinely  mad.  The  beat  goes  on.  Last 
year  Miami  Beach  tried  to  outlaw 
certain  types  of  skimpy  bathing  suits, 
but  the  definition  of  skimpy  has 
changed.  Miami  Beach  was  worried 
about  string  bikinis! 


A.  C.  COPEBS  CHASING  GIRLS  FROM  BEACH.  ATLANTIC  CITV.  N.  J. 


OCEAN-FOREST  HOTEL. 
MYRTLE  BEACH.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  OCEAN  FOREST  HOTEL, 
MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC 

These  two  postcards  are  also  one  and 
the  same.  The  difference  is  a  qualitative 
and  quantitative  change  in  the  crowd. 
In  card  #2  the  crowd  has  been  thinned 
out,  and  a  beautiful  woman  has  been 
inserted  into  the  surf  zone,  dressed  in 
the  most  stylish  swimming  garb  of  the 
1920s.  At  least  in  this  case  the  beach 
on  the  postcard  wasn't  widened  I 
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CAPE  HATTERAS 
LIGHTHOUSE,  NC 

In  the  1 950s  (judging  from  the  dress 
style  of  the  kite  flyer)  there  was  a  wide 
dune  field  between  the  lighthouse  and 
the  ocean.  In  the  1980s  shoreline 
retreat  had  removed  the  protective 
dunes,  and  the  lighthouse  was 
vulnerable  to  erosion.  A  National 
Research  Council  panel  recently 
recommended  that  the  lighthouse  must 
be  moved  if  it  is  to  be  saved.  The  other 
possible  alternatives,  sea  wall 
construction  and  beach  replenishment, 
were  deemed  infeasible  largely  due  to 
the  very  high  wave  energy  at  the  Cape 
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MIAMI  BEACH,  FL 

This  view  of  the  North  Beach  section  of  Miami 
Beach  was  postmarked  I 957 .  There  is  no 
beach  in  front  of  the  sea  walls  here  because 
the  walls  were  built  out  beyond  the  mid  and 
even  low  tide  line.  The  lost  beach  was  not 
dictated  by  natural  shoreline  retreat.  Miami 
Beach  was  the  site  of  the  nation's  largest 
beach  replenishment  project  in  1981 ,  which 
cost  more  than  $5  million  per  mile.  The  walls 
here  extending  seaward  perpendicular  to  the 
shoreline  are  called  groins.  They're  supposed 
to  trap  sand  and  widen  the  beach,  but  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  The  groins  in  Miami 
Beach  are  ineffective  because  the  surf  zone 
currents  are  weak  and  because  there  is  no 
beach  sand  to  be  transported  even  if  the 
currents  were  able  to  do  so. 


BELMAR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Here  the  groins  are  working  as  they  are 
supposed  to,  unlike  those  at  Miami 
Beach.  Without  the  groins  holding  sand 
in  place,  there  would  be  no  beach  here. 
Sand  is  preferentially  piled  up  on  the 
south  side  of  the  groins  indicating  that 
the  surf  zone  currents  carry  sand  in  a 
south  to  north  direction.  North  of  the  last 
groin,  at  the  top  of  the  card,  the 
shoreline  is  indented  due  to  the  erosion 
caused  by  loss  of  sand  trapped  by  the 

groins. 


NAZARE  BEACH,  PORTUGAL 

Sometimes  cards  tell  an  important 
oceanographic  story.  This  1990s  view  of 
a  beach  north  of  Lisbon  shows  a  large 
seaward  protruding  area  of  the  beach.  It 
is  probable  that  the  beach  has  been 
widened  due  to  changes  in  wave 
patterns  caused  by  the  Nazare 
submarine  canyon.  The  head  of  this 
canyon  extends  almost  to  the  beach  at 
this  point  and,  like  the  canyons  off 
southern  California  (e.g.,  the  Scripps, 
Redondo  and  Monterey  canyons),  it 
intercepts  beach  sand  and  carries  it  into 
deep  water.  Also  visible  on  the  card  is  a 
rip  tide  shown  by  a  shore  perpendicular 
stream  of  light  covered  water.  This 
offshore  directed  current  must  be 
carrying  sediment  to  the  canyon.  It  may 
also  be  carrying  swimmers  offshore! 


Picture  This 

An  uninviting,  under-utilized 
hallway  outside  the  second  floor 
Gothic  Reading  Room  in  Perkins 
Library 


A  Gathering  of  Friends 

Members  and  guests  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  gathered  for  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  dinner  at 
the  Searle  Center  on  April  6. 
Four  members  were  elected  to 
serve  five-year  terms  on  the 
Friends  Executive  Committee: 
Ralph  Braibanti,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Political 
Science;  Robert  Gibbs,  a  Duke 
alumnus  and  Librarian  Emeritus 
of  Auburn  University,  Louise 
Maynor,  a  Duke  alumna  and 
member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Central  University  English 
Department,  Stephen  Salemson, 
Duke  Press  business  manager 
and  MALS  student.  Craufurd 
Goodwin,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Economics,  was 
elected  to  fill  Caroline  Bruzelius's 
term,  which  ends  in  1996.  Rohit 
Khanna,  a  freshman  from 
Holland,  PA  will  be  the  student 
representative  on  the  Committee 
for  1995-1996.  Officers  for 
1995-1996  are  Merel  Harmel, 
chairman,  and  Bridget  Booher, 
vice-chairman.  Or.  Harmel, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the 


Department  of  Anesthesiology, 
was  re-elected  to  his  post.  Ms. 
Booher,  an  alumna  of  Trinity  and 
the  MALS  program,  is  Features 
Editor  of  the  Duke  Magazine. 

Virginia  Barber  (Ph.D.  '69), 
president  of  the  Virginia  Barber 
Literary  Agency,  delighted  and 
informed  the  audience  with  her 
after  dinner  talk  entitled  "The 
Literary  Agent  and  the  Art  of 
Publishing."  Drawing  on  her 
long  experience  as  a  successful 
New  York  literary  agent,  Barber 
revealed  the  artistry  of  the  liter- 
ary agent  who  combines  exper- 
tise and  intuition  to  guide 
authors  toward  their  best  writing 
and  their  largest  audiences. 

V 

We  offer  condolences  to  the 
friends  and  family  of  Friends 
Life  Member  Professor  Katherine 
M.  Banham  who  died  on  May  7, 
1995,  in  Stoke  Poges,  England. 
She  was  97  years  old. 


Perkins  System  Staff 
Does  Future  Search 

In  the  past  libraries  have 
relied  on  traditional  top  down 
approaches  to  forward  planning 
and  goal  setting.  However,  the 
current  environment  of  rapidly 
changing  technologies  and  dwin- 
dling resources  requires  a  differ- 
ent strategy,  future  planning 
based  on  broad  participation  in 
the  organization  and  input  from 
users.  In  January  1995  the 
Library  convened  a  group  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  vendors  and  more 
than  fifty  library  staff  for  a  two- 
day  Future  Search  Conference, 
an  innovative  method  of  goal 
setting  and  consensus  building. 

The  Conference  was  exhila- 
rating and  exhausting.  We  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  our 
users,  and  we  were  impressed 
by  their  candor  and  willingness 
to  spend  two  cold,  rainy  days 
with  us.  We  became  acutely 
aware  of  our  weaknesses  and 
the  intense  challenges  we  face 
as  an  institution.  At  the  same 
time  we  discovered  in  ourselves 
a  wisdom  and  depth  of  commit- 
ment to  the  future  that  surprised 
and  inspired  us. 

Out  of  this  Conference 
emerged  a  vision  of  our  future 
that  takes  account  of  our  users' 
needs  and  embraces  emerging 


Transformed 

Into  a  popular  meeting 
place  for  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  who  come  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  pastry  while 
they  talk  or  study.  Dubbed  "The 
Perk,"  the  coffee  shop  is  the 
inspiration  of  Duke  faculty 
member  Jane  Tompkins. 
Professor  Tompkins  envisioned 
coffee  shops  in  several  campus 
locations  as  a  way  of  encourag- 
ing more  informal  interaction 
among  members  of  the  Duke 
community,  especially  between 
students  and  faculty. 


technologies.  As  the  Conference 
came  to  an  end,  we  realized, 
however,  that  our  work  was  not 
yet  finished.  In  fact  the  hardest 
task  lay  ahead  of  us.  How  were 
we  to  realize  short-term  future 
goals  in  light  of  a  $300,000 
deficit  in  the  1995-1996  bud- 
get? 

In  March  and  April  the 
Library  staff  who  had  participat- 
ed in  the  Future  Search 
Conference  reconvened  for  a 
budget  forum  that  was  preceded 
by  several  weeks  of  intense  e- 
mail  debate  and  discussion 
about  what  to  cut  or  eliminate. 
This  healthy  interchange  culmi- 
nated in  consensus  on  a  strategy 
to  trim  the  budget  and  still  pur- 
sue future  goals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Future  Search  Conference  itself, 
the  value  of  the  process  was  not 
yet  clear.  However,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  the  budget  forum,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Perkins  System 
staff  had  moved  into  a  new  era 
of  constructive,  participative 
decision-making. 

Marion  Hirsch 
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Center  for  International 
Library  Programs 
Launched 

The  Duke  University 
libraries  inaugurated  its  Center 
for  International  Library 
Programs  at  a  February  6  recep- 
tion. Speakers  at  the  event 
included  Richard  Ekman,  secre- 
tary of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation;  Duke  Provost  John 
Strohbehn,  and  Vice  Provost  for 
Academic  and  International 
Affairs  Peter  Lange. 

In  1991  Perkins  Library  cre- 
ated an  international  and  area 
studies  team,  identifying  the 
bibliographers  who  build  collec- 
tions ond  provide  research  assis- 
tance on  world  regions.  Now, 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
Center  for  International  Library 
Programs,  this  network  extends 
to  encompass  the  Fuqua  School 
of  Business  Library,  the  Law 
Library,  the  Medical  Center 
Library  and  the  Divinity  Library. 
"I  am  very  pleased  that  Perkins 
is  part  of  this  valuable  campus- 
wide  endeavor,"  says  University 
Librarian  and  Vice  Provost  for 
Library  Affairs  Jerry  Campbell. 
"Supporting  our  faculty  and  stu- 


dents in  the  rapidly  expanding 
interdisciplinary  and  internation- 
al areas  brings  particular  chal- 
lenges that  lend  themselves  well 
to  cooperative  strategies." 

Initial  plans  for  the  center, 
some  already  underway,  include 
the  closer  coordination  of  efforts 
to  acquire  print  and  electronic 
resources,  particularly  of  for- 
eign-language materials;  an 
assessment  of  the  international 
resource  needs  of  faculty  and 
students;  an  evaluation  of  the 
influence  of  electronic  resources 
on  research  patterns  and  library 
budgets;  and  the  development 
of  workshops  on  the  use  of  new 
technologies  in  international 
research.  Approximately  thirty- 
five  bibliographers  and  other 
librarians  with  international 
responsibilities  are  affiliated 
with  the  center,  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  steering  committee  chair 
Deborah  Jakubs,  "a  concept,  not 
a  place.  We  must  no  longer  view 
the  library  as  a  separate  place 
or  set  of  places,  but  instead  as  a 
key  player  in  providing  access  to 
scholarly  resources,  whatever 
they  may  be,  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  Duke  community." 


In  Memoriam 

William  A.  Moffett,  director 
of  the  Huntington  Library  in  San 
Marino,  California,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  University 
Library  Advisory  Board,  died  in 
February  after  an  extended  ill- 
ness. A  distinguished  member  of 
his  profession,  he  received  many 
of  the  highest  honors  it  could 
accord,  including  the  American 
Library  Association's  Immroth 
Memorial  Award  for  Intellectual 
Freedom  in  1993  and  the 
Special  Libraries  Association's 
Professional  Librarian  of  1993 
award.  In  the  same  year,  he  also 
was  selected  librarian  of  the 
year  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Research  Libraries. 

During  his  four-year  tenure 
at  the  Huntington,  Moffett  led 
the  library  from  strength  to 
strength.  He  focused  internation- 
al attention  on  the  institution 
when  he  released  its  copies  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  to  the 
scholarly  world,  thereby  ending 
a  forty-year  monopoly  by  a 
small  group  of  biblical  scholars. 

Moffett  will  be  remembered 
for  his  intellectual  and  physical 


(L.  to  R.)  Jerry  D. 
Campbell,  Richard 
Ekman,  Peter  Lange, 
Deborah  Jakubs 
and  John  Strohbehn  at 
the  Center  for 
International  Library 
Programs  inaugural 
reception. 


courage,  his  wit,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  academic  freedom.  At 
its  April  7, 1995,  meeting  the 
Library  Advisory  Board  drafted 
a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  his 
contributions  and  his  memory. 

» 

We  regret  that  the  name  of 
Eric  J.  Smith  was  excluded  from 
the  list  of  donors  that  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1995  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Mr.  Smith's  name 
should  have  been  placed  with 
the  Contributors. 
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<    Where  the  Palms  Grow 
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>  An  Excerpt 

stare  out  the  porthole  window  as  the  pilot  instructs  the  passengers  to 
buckle  up.  It  is  a  spectacular  view,  a  view  of  the  clearest,  warmest, 
bluest  ocean  in  the  world,  an  ocean  that  called  to  my  parents,  and  to 
conquistadors,  and  missionaries,  and  pirates,  and  to  poets,  and  for- 
tune-seekers. And  to  anyone,  I  think,  hell-bent  and  crazy  enough  to 
want  whatever  was  over  that  horizon.  Its  deep,  true  color  reminds  me  of 
the  story  Mami  used  to  tell  me  when  we  gazed  out  at  another  swath  of  sea 
that  will  never  be  as  expansive  nor  as  clear  nor  as  blue  as  this  one.  Legend 
has  it,  she  said,  that  the  sculpture  atop  one  of  Havana's  old  forts  is  the 
bronzed  figure  of  De  Soto's  wife,  frozen  in  metallurgical  time  as  she 
scanned  the  ocean  for  his  return.  She  died  waiting,  waiting  like  so  many 
Cuban  women,  so  many  frustrated,  mistaken  women  of  all  nationalities,  for 
the  men  in  their  lives.  Mrs.  De  Soto,  at  least,  had  this  inspiring  sapphire 
panorama  to  help  her  weather  the  lonely  nights. 

The  landing  gear  thunks  into  position.  It  is  a  pleasant  irony,  I  think, 
that  my  first  thought  upon  approach  should  be  of  De  Soto's  wife,  of  La 
Giraldilla's  sculpture  guarding  Havana's  harbor. 


Like  the  De  Sotos',  my  family  history  is  a  series  of  farewells,  of  doors 
closing,  of  pages  folding  over  with  a  biblical  finality.  And  like  the  bronze 
sculpted  woman,  we  have  been  as  unrelenting,  as  eager,  in  scanning  the 
ocean  for  what  we  lost.  In  exile,  my  family  has  spent  a  lifetime  recreating 
what  it  once  had — or,  should  I  say,  what  we  thought  we  had,  for  our  imagi- 
nation has  embellished  our  memories,  colored  them  in  the  brightest  hues, 
lined  them  with  velvet  and  sprinkled  them  liberally  with  gold  dust.  The 
Cuba  we  brought  with  us,  secreted  in  the  alcove  of  our  souls,  was  not  the 
one  that  had  existed;  the  bad,  the  evil,  its  faults  and  tribulations  remained 
behind.  In  the  distance,  across  the  blue,  blue  ocean,  our  lives  on  the  island 
had  no  blemishes  or  danger.  There,  friends  were  true,  spouses  faithful  (if  a 
bit  removed),  children  obedient.  Every  now  and  then,  like  an  unexpected 
and  unwelcomed  sun  shower,  disturbing  thoughts  nudged  the  conscious, 
whispered  a  refreshing  reality.  But  such  occurrences  have  never  been  seri- 
ous. (Nor,  by  the  way,  were  any  of  the  sightings  of  lateen  sails  on  de  Soto's 
caravel.) 


There  are  few  men  aboard  this  flight.  Most  passengers  are  women, 
elderly,  worn,  both  frightened  and  relieved  to  return  home,  and  their  first 
glimpse  of  land  below  is  like  a  sexual  invitation.  Compacts  and  blushes  and 
lipsticks  pop  out  of  purses.  Wrinkled  faces  preen  before  tiny  mirrors. 
Hairbrushes  stretch  and  smooth  and  tease. 
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I  do  not  bother.  I  doubt  anyone  will  come  to  meet 
me  at  the  airport,  though  there  are  strangers,  family  all, 
who  know  I'm  coming.  Two  months  after  Bill  R.  pro- 
posed my  assignment  and  as  soon  as  I  got  my  passport 
and  prepaid  my  accommodations — government  require- 
ments to  enter  the  island— I  wired  both  Jorge  and  Great 
Aunt  Nena  about  my  arrival.  I  expect  neither  to 
respond.  They  do  not  know  me,  nor  do  I  them.  I  have 
seen  countless  photographs  of  them,  read  a  letter  or  two 
from  Tia  Nena  but  never  one  from  Jorge.  They  are  not 
real  people  to  me,  only  characters  in  my  family's  tales  of 
the  island.  My  Tia  Nena  is  ancient  and  as  Papi  puts  it: 
"Her  elevator  doesn't  always  get  to  the  top  floor."  The  last  picture  she  sent  Mami,  more 
that  five  years  ago,  depicts  a  stern-faced  beak-nosed  prune  of  a  woman  looking  at  the 
photographer  sideways,  distrust  and  annoyance  plainly  visible.  I  did  not  stare  long  at 
that  photo  nor,  truthfully,  have  thought  of  her  much  since  then,  though  I  pitied  the  one 
who  had  the  audacity  to  approach  her  with  a  camera. 

Jorge,  oh,  he's  altogether  a  different  story  Conchita,  his  mother,  the  woman  who 
married  my  uncle,  used  to  keep  his  framed  portrait  on  her  dresser,  and  I  often  tiptoed 
into  her  room,  dazzled  by  the  smile  of  a  young  man  I  had  last  seen,  years  and  years 
before,  as  a  twelve-year-old  boy.  Dazzled  and  enraptured,  you  might  say,  a  schoolgirl's 
crush.  He  appeared  so  handsome,  so  forbidding,  so  far  -away,  that  he  was  the  most  per- 
fect (and  fictitious)  love  of  my  quietly  stormy  pre-pubescent  times.  In  those  solitary 
fantasies,  he  was  a  hero  blind  to  my  weight  and  heavy  orthopedic  shoes.  He  was  not 
like  the  flesh  and  blood  boys— and  then,  later,  the  real  men— I  fell  in  love  with.  Reality 
never  untangled  the  elaborate  skein  of  my  black-and-white  Kodak  paper  daydreams. 
Without  knowing  it,  he  managed  to  satisfy  a  delicious  urging,  a  nameless,  depthless 
urging.  Now,  though,  I  shudder  to  recall  those  lonely,  insecure  days,  when  a  photo- 
graph answered  my  longing  because  its  subject  could  not  see  me  as  I  was. 

Since  Conchita's  death,  I've  known  little  about  Jorge.  Like  my  parents'  colorized 
photos  of  El  Morro  castle  and  a  bohio-dotted  landscape,  he  eventually  slipped  from 
fantasy  to  symbolism.  Jorge  had  always  been  kept  apart  by  the  family  anyway,  the  son 
of  a  Communist  father,  the  son  who  rarely  responded  to  his  mother's  letters,  who 
refused  his  stepfather's  invitations  to  join  his  mother  in  Miami.  But  at  my  uncle's  insis- 
tence and,  admittedly,  because  of  my  own  curiosity,  I've  let  him  know  I'm  coming.  If 
we  meet  sometime  in  the  next  three  weeks,  we  probably  will  not  recognize  each  other. 
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There  is  another  announcement  from  the  pilot.  Again 
my  ears  pop.  The  woman  in  the  middle  seat  next  to  me 
begins  to  cry,  with  quiet  dry  sobs  at  first  but  then  so  copi- 
ously and  dramatically  that  her  tears  spill  on  my  right  arm. 
She  is,  I  would  guess,  in  her  late  fifties,  about  my  mother's 
age,  with  a  streak  of  imposing  gray  down  the  middle  of  her 
black  hair.  The  make-up  she  so  elaborately  painted  over  her 
7  delicate  features  a  few  minutes  ago  is  melting  from  her  face. 

She  mumbles  and  stares  at  me.  Her  eyes  are  red  and 
anguished,  like  the  eyes  I've  photographed  countless  times 
{^)  in  front  of  burning  buildings  and  drowned  children.  I  turn 

l_l  I  away  to  look  at  the  green  land  below,  but  she  touches  me 

lightly  with  her  cold  fingers. 

"Is  this  your  first  time  back?"  she  asks  between  hic- 
cups. 

I  nod  perfunctorily.  I  don't  want  to  encourage  a  con- 
versation and  least  of  all  one  of  those  pathetic  inflight  con- 
fessions typical  of  lonely  or  arrogant  passengers.  I  think  the 
past  should  be  approached  alone. 

"This  is  my  sixth  time,"  she  tells  me  though  I  have  not 
asked.  She  produces  a  tissue  from  a  small,  sausage-shaped 
purse,  and  dabs  at  her  eyes.  "And  I  cry  every  time  I  return." 

She  begins  to  sob  loudly.  1  try  to  disentangle  myself, 
but  she  digs  her  nails  into  my  forearm.  "You. ..cannot 
remember  anything.  But  me,  all  I  have  to  do  is  look  down  at 
the  palms  and  the  water  and  the  mountains,  and  I  cannot 
contain  myself.  I  think  of  everything  that  could  have  been 
and  how  it  was  not.  Lucky  that  I  am  strong.  Exile  can 
destroy  you.  It  sucks  the  marrow  out  of  your  bones." 


*  $  o' 


Ana  V  e  c  i  a  n  a  -  S  u  a  r  e  z  is  a  columnist  for  The 
Miami  Herald.  This  excerpt  is  taken  from  the 
first  chapter  of  a  novel  in  progress,  From 
Where  the  Palms  Grow. 
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Beyond  the  Frontier 

Or 

Building  a  Library  Collection 
that  Supports 

Evolving  Academic  Priorities 
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^^^^^  BAen  and  Creativity/'  "Special  Topics 
in  Landscape  Ecology,"  "Forbidden  Books: 
China,"  "Religion  of  the  Pharoahs,"  and 
"Global  Refugee  Crises"  are  the  titles  of  just 
five  of  the  more  than  sixteen  hundred  courses 
that  Duke  University  offered  to  graduates  and 
undergraduates  during  the  Spring  1995 
semester.  The  diversity  of  this  very  small  sam- 
ple suggests  the  challenge  that  the  Library  faces 
in  supporting  teaching  and  research  at  the 
University. 

While  the  University's  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  Library  is  essential  to  the  Library's 
success  in  fulfilling  its  mission,  the  Library's 
distribution  of  its  funds  is  also  a  critical  factor. 
In  recognition  of  this,  a  team  has  been  restruc- 
turing the  Library's  budget  to  incorporate  more 
flexibility  and  create  a  better  match  with  chang- 
ing University  emphases  and  priorities.  In  the 
midst  of  the  process,  the  team  decided  to 
redress  shortcomings  of  the  current  structure 
by  offering  bibliographers  a  one-time  funding 
opportunity.  The  team  asked  bibliographers  to 
submit  proposals  for  purchases  that  would 
strengthen  the  Library's  holdings  in  under- 
funded areas  that  have  a  high  University  priori- 
ty. Approximately  $120,000  from  the  Duke 
Endowment,  Friends  of  the  Library  contribu- 
tions, and  from  a  few  Library  endowment 
funds  was  available  for  distribution.  The  team 
asked  bibliographers  to  address  the  following 
criteria  in  their  funding  proposals: 


o 


INTERNATIONALIZATION. 

Supports  study  of  cultures,  histories,  and 
contemporary  affairs  of  peoples  and  nations 
throughout  the  world.  The  effort  to  direct  more 
funding  towards  internationalization  is  in 
direct  response  to  "Library  Collections"  in  Duke 
University  in  an  Interdependent  World:  A  Report 
from  the  Provost's  Executive  Committee  for 
International  Affairs  (February  17, 1994,  p.  14). 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  COVERAGE. 

Collects  information  generated  by  collab- 
oration among  two  or  more  scholarly  disci- 
plines. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

Provides  information /resources  that  are 
hard  to  borrow  or  to  obtain  via  document 
delivery. 

NEW  INITIATIVES. 

Supports  new  faculty  members'  research, 
or  emerging  research  areas. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY. 

Supports  undergraduate  curriculum  and 
student  research  needs. 

MULTI-MEDIA. 

Supports  information  in  electronic,  video, 
and  audio  formats. 

PRIMARY  SOURCES  AND  UNIQUE  MATERIAL. 

Provides  research  collections,  such  as 
manuscripts,  microform  sets,  etc. 
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Slaying  the  Dragon  traces  Hollywood's  recycling  of  the  stereotypic  and 
one-dimensional  images  of  Asian-American  women  over  the  past  sixty 
years.  Through  film  clips  and  interviews  with  media  critics  and  actresses,  it 
shows  how  today's  media  stereotypes  have  changed  little  from  those  of 
bygone  days.  The  acclaimed  documentary  also  records  Asian-American 
women's  reflections  about  how  these  stereotypes  have  affected  their  lives. 


The  funded  proposals  support  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  the  sciences. 
The  formats  of  the  purchased  resources  were 
diverse,  including  books,  microforms,  video- 
cassettes,  CD-ROM's  and  music  CD's.  In  some 
cases  funding  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  a 
specific  title,  and  in  others  for  a  more  general 
program  of  acquisition  to  enrich  holdings  in  a 
subject  area. 

While  each  of  the  funded  proposals 
addressed  several  of  the  criteria,  Media 
Librarian  Jane  Agee  met  all  seven  points,  espe- 
cially internationalization  and  interdisciplinary 
coverage,  with  her  request  for  approximately 
300  feature  films  and  documentaries  on  the 
Pacific  Rim  and  the  AsianAmerican  experience. 
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The  popular  culture  of  Pacific  Rim  coun- 
tries has  become  a  major  teaching  and  research 
focus  at  Duke.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Agee's  proposal  drew  the  endorsement  of 
eighteen  faculty  members  who  are  developing 
and  teaching  courses  in  Asian  Languages  and 
Literature,  Cultural  Anthropology,  History,  Art 
History,  Drama,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  Economics,  the  Film  and  Video 
Program  and  the  Writing  Program.  Most  of  the 
films  acquired  are  in  the  original  language  with 
English  subtitles.  These  films,  primary  source 
material  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses,  enhance  the  East  Asian  holdings, 
which  are  a  strength  of  the  film  and  video  col- 
lection. Two  faculty  members  describe  the 
value  of  these  films  to  their  teaching: 

Professor  Ralph  Litzinger  (Cultural 
Anthropology)  says, 

I  plan  to  use  many  of  the  Chinese 
films  in  my  Focus  Program  that  I 
am  directing  called  Popular 
Culture  and  Mass  Media.  I  will 
specifically  be  teaching  a  course, 
"Through  Other  Eyes:  China  And 
The  West,"  which  is  about  how 
Western  scholarship  journalism 
media  has  portrayed  China  in  the 
20th  century  and  also  how  China 
present^  itself  through  film,  media 
and  novels  to  other  countries.  A  lot 
of  the  Chinese  films  will  be  used  as 
well  in  two  new  courses  I  am 
developing.  "Anthropology  And 
Film,"  an  undergraduate  course, 
looks  at  media  representations  of 
nonwestern  peoples.  "Ideology 
And  The  Image  In  Ethnographic 
Film,"  a  graduate  course,  looks  at 
the  canon  of  ethnographic  film. 

Professor  Jing  Wang  (Asian  and  African 
Languages  and  Literature)  reports, 

All  of  us  in  Asian  and  African 
Languages  &  Literature  and  at  the 
Asian/Pacific  Studies  Institute  ben- 
efit a  great  deal  from  the  new  video 


collection.  We  have  used  those 
video /films  in  teaching  core  cours- 
es, seminars,  and  in  carrying  out 
our  own  research  projects.  The 
Association  of  Asian  American  stu- 
dents has  hosted  film  festivals, 
thanks  to  the  new  acquisition.  It  is 
fantastic  that  within  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  Duke's  video  collec- 
tion has  expanded  dramatically. 

There  were  many  more  one-time  funding 
requests  for  the  purchase  of  other  Area  Studies 
materials  relating  to  Latin  America,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  South  Asia, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  titles  in  Arabic 
from  the  Middle  East.  Several  of  these  purchas- 
es will  fill  gaps  in  otherwise  strong  collections 
such  as  those  serving  British  studies  and  South 
Asian  studies.  Others,  such  as  a  proposal  from 
Latin  American  Bibliographer  Deborah  Jakubs 
addressed  needs  in  fields  of  relatively  new 
interest.  With  the  one-time  funding,  Dr.  Jakubs 
is  enhancing  holdings  for  "cultural  studies,"  i.e. 
literature,  criticism,  and  the  growing  body  of 
interdisciplinary  studies  of  "culture"  in  all  its 
forms/interpretations,  not  only  within  Latin 
America  but  globally  as  well. 

The  Librarv  obtains  international  studies 
resources  from  vendors  in  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world.  Factors  including  adverse  and  fluc- 
tuating exchange  rates,  unstable  political  condi- 
tions, and  unfamiliar  methods  of  book  distribu- 
tion complicate  the  direct  acquisition  of  materi- 
als from  other  countries.  The  one-time  funding 
option  also  provided  area  studies  bibliogra- 
phers the  opportunity  to  acquire  materials 
missed  in  previous  years. 

The  process  of  acquiring  Russian  and 
Polish  monographs  in  the  five  years  since  "per- 
estroika"  is  a  marvelous  case  study  of  the 
impact  of  external  factors  on  the  Library's  col- 
lection development  program.  Slavic 
Bibliographer  Orest  Pelech,  communicating 
with  colleagues  and  dealers  via  many  channels, 
especially  the  Internet,  has  been  inventive  and 
diligent  in  his  pursuit  of  Russian  and  Polish 
publications.  Dr.  Pelech  provides  a  vivid 
description  of  the  chaotic  effect  on  the  publish- 


Cover  illustration  from  a  recently 
acquired  Russian  publication. 


ing  world  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  a  person  recovering  from  a 
severe  head  injury  or  a  bout  of 
amnesia,  the  nations  of  the  former 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
engaged — in  the  midst  of  drastic 
material  shortages — in  the  recon- 
struction of  their  collective  memo- 
ries. Subjects  that  were  unmention- 
able in  public  in  some  cases  for  as 
long  as  seventy  years  are  now  the 
object  of  a  tidal  wave  of  publica- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  Russian 
case,  there  is  an  avalanche  of  books 
about  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  by  various  churchmen,  past 
and  present.  Furthermore,  there  are 
forbidden  materials  from  the  life  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  itself, 
as,  for  example,  were  the  recent 
memoirs  by  the  respective  sons  of 
the  Soviet  premier,  N.S. 
Khrushchev,  and  the  head  of 
Stalin's  secret  police,  L.P.  Beria.  In 
the  Polish  case,  there  is  a  steady 
stream  of  books  about  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre,  in  which  about 
10,000  Polish  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  executed  at 
Stalin's  command,  and  the  crime 
was  covered  up  by  both  the  USSR 
and  its  war-time  allies  until  1990. 

Because  of  the  material  shortages, 
many  of  the  books  are  published  in 
tiny  press  runs — some  as  low  as 
150  copies.  Because  governmental 
subvention  of  publishing  and  of 
postal  transportation  is  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  price  of  publi- 
cations and  their  shipping  costs 
have  increased  dramatically.  All 
these  developments  place  an 
unprecedented  burden  on  the  two 
score  or  so  selectors  of  Eastern 
European  books  in  North  American 
research  libraries.  Bibliographic 
control  is  in  shambles;  the  availabil- 
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ity  of  books  is  ephemeral;  their  cost 
is  unprecedently  high;  new  ven- 
dors must  be  found  and  cultivated; 
budgetary  increases  must  be  nego- 
tiated to  pay  for  the  higher  costs.  In 
the  case  of  the  Duke  University 
Library  in  1994-1995,  this  one-time 
allocation  made  the  difference 
between  a  steady  flow  of  Russian 
and  Polish  materials  and  a  sudden 
halt  in  the  acquisition  of  these 
materials  for  budgetary  reasons. 
These  purchases  serve  potentially  a 
much  larger  audience  than  the 
Duke  University  Slavists.  Because 
of  the  paucity  of  copies  and  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  channels 
of  supplying  print  materials,  every 
selector  is  faced  with  the  unwel- 
come burden  that  the  copy  that 
(s)he  buys  for  the  home  institution 
may  prove  to  be  the  only  copy 
available  in  North  America. 

While  the  University's  emphasis  on  inter- 
nationalization was  the  primary  impetus  for 
the  acquisitions  described  thus  far,  support  for 
interdisciplinary  courses/programs  dictated 
the  selection  of  several  titles  relating  to  U.S. 
politics  and  history.  Professor  Peter  Wood 
(History)  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
twenty-volume  set,  Early  American  Indian 
Documents:  Treaties  and  Laws,  1607  -  1789  : 

More  and  more  undergraduates  are 
expressing  an  interest  in  Native 
American  history  these  days.  I  have 
more  than  130  students  in  my  two- 
semester  survey  class.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  our  depart- 
ment. Several  years  ago  Perkins 
compiled  a  wonderful  guide  to  its 
manuscript  holdings  relating  to 
Native  Americans,  and  now  the 
Library  is  making  a  timely  effort  to 
expand  its  book  collection.  The 
acquisition  of  these  published  doc- 
uments is  a  terrific  step. 


Some  excellent  dissertations  on 
early  Native  American  history  have 
emerged  from  Duke  as  important 
books  in  recent  years,  and  more 
seem  to  be  on  the  way.  I  am  always 
impressed  by  the  Library's  willing- 
ness to  make  key  accessions  that 
assist  emerging  fields  in  strategic 
ways.  These  volumes  bring  togeth- 
er scattered  documents  from 
obscure  sources  in  a  coherent  and 
accessible  way.  They  will  be  a  won- 
derful asset  for  undergraduates,  as 
well  as  for  graduate  students  and 
faculty. 

Proposals  from  bibliographers  for  art  and 
music  addressed  the  criteria  of  interdisplinary 
trends,  new  initiatives,  multi-media,  as  well 
as  internationalization.  Recently  developed 
courses  in  the  economics  of  the  Dutch  art  trade 
in  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries  provide  an 
outstanding  example  of  interdisciplinary  teach- 
ing at  Duke.  The  courses  are  being  team  taught 
by  professors  Neil  DeMarchi  (Economics)  and 
Hans  van  Miegroet  (Art  History),  who  com- 
ments: 

Duke  has  become  important  to 
study  Netherlandish  art,  visual  cul- 
ture, and  economic  thought,  not 
least  because  of  the  collaboration 
between  the  departments  of  Art 
History  and  Economics.  These 
acquisitions,  mostly  publications  of 
archival  materials  not  usually 
available  in  reference  works  or 
journals,  are  of  critical  importance 
for  the  study  of  Netherlandish  cul- 
ture. It  helps  to  introduce  under- 
graduates to  materials  they  are  not 
familiar  with.  It  is  also  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  more  advanced 
graduate  students  in  Netherlandish 
art  to  prepare  for  onhands  research 
in  the  archives.  Three  thumbs  up! 

To  support  further  the  teaching  and 
research  of  DeMarchi  and  van  Miegroet,  Art 


The  libretto  of  an 
opera  performed  i 


Bibliographer  Lee  Sorensen  is  acquiring  printed  estate  inventories,  catalogues  raisonnes  of  Dutch 
artists,  and  contemporary  sales  catalogs. 

Printed  resources  continue  to  be  the  predominant  research  tools  in  the  humanities,  but  there 
are  also  important  electronic  resources  such  as  Dyabola,  a  CD-ROM  database.  The  acquisition  of 
this  database  gives  Duke  faculty  and  students  access  to  the  rich  collections  of  the  Deutsches 
Archaeologisches  Institut.  The  database  indexes  articles,  books,  conference  proceedings,  etc.  on 
tlie  ancient  world,  including  Early  Christian,  Islamic,  philogical,  and  numismatic  topics.  Dyabola 
is  valuable  not  only  for  research  in  art  history  but  also  classics  and  religion. 
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Tim  Cherubini,  Music  Librarian,  has  been 
selecting  music  CD's  of  rock,  pop,  rhythm,  and 
blues  music;  folk  music  of  East  Asia,  Australia, 
and  selected  European  countries;  women's 
music;  and  gay  music  to  enhance  and  broaden 
the  resources  in  the  Music  Media  Center.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  library's  acqui- 
sition of  Venetian  Opera  Libretti,  a  microfilm  col- 
lection including  every  opera  produced  in 
Venice  from  1637  until  1769.  This  excellent 
resource  for  researching  the  works  of  both  poets 
and  composers  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  liter- 
ature, the  stage,  and  music,  and  complements 
materials  in  the  Special  Collections  Library,  par- 
ticularly the  Mazzoni  Collection,  which  includes 
Italian  opera  libretti  of  the  18th  through  the 
early  20th  centuries,  and  the  Berdes  Collection 
on  women's  music  in  Venice,  1550-1850. 

The  trend  towards  interdisciplinary 
research  in  the  sciences  is  evidenced  by  the  titles 
purchased  for  the  reference  collections  in  three 
of  the  science  libraries.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Professor  Robert  Wilbur  (Botany),  David 
Talbert,  Biology-Forestry  Librarian  has  pur- 
chased the  Phytochemical  Dictionary  of  the 
Leguminosae,  which 
will  be  of  use  to 
researchers  in 
botany,  chem- 
istry, and  the 
biomedical  sci- 
ences and  will 
improve  accessibil- 
ity to  information 
that  is  scattered 
in  the  scientific 
literature.  It  pulls 
together  data  on  the  biology,  geographical  distri- 
bution, chemistry,  and  environmental  status  of 
an  important  family  of  plants  in  terms  of  their 
economic  value,  ecological  significance,  and 
widespread  distribution. 

Kitty  Porter,  Chemistry  Librarian,  has 
acquired  the  CD-ROM  edition  of  The  Dictionary 
of  Natural  Products.  Her  proposal  noted  that 


will  be  interested  in  using  this 
database,  which  can  be  searched  by 
text  or  by  structure,  with  the  structure 
searching  capabilities  being  extremely 
important.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  natural  product  research  as 
people  search  for  drugs  in  the  natural 
world,  with  recent  emphasis  on  com- 
pounds obtained  from  plants  from 
Asia  and  South  America. 

Another  CD-ROM,  INIS  Atomindex,  was 
selected  by  Mary  Ann  Southern,  MathPhysics 
Librarian,  who  states: 

INIS,  the  International  Nuclear 
Information  Systems  database,  pro- 
vides worldwide  coverage  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  science  and 
technology.  It  abstracts  technical 
reports  and  "non-conventional"  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  usual  books,  confer- 
ence proceedings,  journal  articles, 
patents,  and  theses.  This  database 
should  provide  improved  service  not 
only  to  the  physics  and  engineering 
departments,  TUNL 
(Triangle  Universities 
Nuclear  Labor- 
atory), but  also  to 
the  medical  school 
and  the  history, 
public  policy,  and 
economics  depart- 
ments. 

This  one-time  funding 
project  has  succeeded  in 
addressing  resource  needs  in  a  wide  range  of  uni- 
versity programs  and  departments.  In  addition, 
the  project  released  energy  that  will  invigorate  the 
Library's  continuing  search  for  the  best  approach 
to  building  a  collection  that  reflects  the  priorities 
of  the  University  it  serves. 

Virginia  A.  Gilbert 


Researchers  in  chemistry,  biology 
and  several  Medical  Center  depart- 
ments, particularly  Pharmacology 
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